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e Today, all the resources of the Allen Wales Adding 
Machine Corporation are turned to the manufacture 
of vital war supplies for our country. When Victory 
comes, we will resume making Allen Wales Adding 
Machines which our friends tell us are the world’s best. 


In the meantime, you can best help yourself and us by 
keeping your Allen Wales Adding Machine in per- 
fectrunning condition.Wesuggestthat you investigate 
our Annual Maintenance Service by calling the near- 
est of our 400 agencies, or write to the Home Office. 


ALLEN W WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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UAITED SEATES TREASURY DEPART 


4 
Journal of the American Bankers Assocation 


Citation 

) Don’r REACH for that magnifying glass! 
_ The engraving on the paper pictured 
_ above reads as follows: 

“For distinguished services rendered 
' in behalf of the National War Savings 
Program this citation is awarded to 
| Banxinc—Journal of the American 
| Bankers Association. Given under my 
hand and seal on June 1, 1942. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 

BANKING is glad that it can serve by 
acting as the clearinghouse through 
_ which so much information and so many 
' ideas on the promotion of War Bonds 
circulate among the banks. 
> We’re still at it. See this month’s Or- 
~ ganization Section for: (1) more ideas; 
(2) an article on the safekeeping of War 
Bonds; (3) a suggested Christmas ad- 
vertisement; (4) War Bonds for farmers. 


Topic of the month 

To BANKERS, that would seem to be 
Ration Coupon Banking. So we devote 
considerable space to a report—so far as 
_ the information was available at the in- 
' evitable and inexorable presstime—on 
| the experiment being tried in eastern 
_ New York State. 

Inasmuch as the project was hardly 
under way when this magazine was 

' mailed to you, don’t expect word on 
| how it’s working. Rather, wait for the 
December issue. There, we hope, you’ll 
find a more complete account of pro- 
' ceedings in the three counties which are 
| the scene of the tryout. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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are you 


of your 
CHEChS? 


Do your checks reflect the character, effi- 
ciency and dignity of your business? Are 
they distinctively yours—as is the trade 
mark you’ve made nationally known 
through your advertising? » » Many 
progressive banks and corporations are 
conscious of the added value of checks 
designed to supplement their public re- 
lations programs. Their trade marks are 
made a part of their check paper itself 
—using for that purpose La Monte Safety 
Paper. » » By this means they also as- 
sure the safe transmission of funds. For 
La Monte Safety Papers—invented by 
George LaMonte in 1871 — safeguard 
checks against counterfeiting and fraud- 
ulent alteration. » » Banks, of course, 
are particularly aware of the necessity 
for protecting funds in transit. And, con- 
sequently, more than 75% of the nation’s 
largest banks specify LaMonte Safety 
Paper for their checks. » » Have you 
thought of having your trade mark or 
special design made part of your check 
paper? The lithographer or printer who 
makes your checks has samples of 
LaMonte Safety Papers illustrating how 


this is done for other leading concerns. 


Give Uncle Sam Your 
Check for WAR BONDS! 
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| JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“This incident is 
not a cartoon- 
ist’s fancy,” says 
The Detroit 
Bank’s “Teller” 
which published 
the cartoon. “It 
really happened 
at our Gratiot- 
Mack Branch” 


“At which window do I exchange these light bulbs, young man?” 


See the July Issue, Also 


WE MEAN July 1942. This suggestion 
is made with pride (the pardonable 
variety) because in that issue we pub- 
lished F. BRADSHAW MAKIN’s report on 
Great Britain’s coupon banking. And we 
understand that at a recent conference 
of business men and bankers, Mr. 
Maktn’s article was referred to not only 
in complimentary terms, but as the best 
available source of information on how 
the British are handling this very real 
problem. 

You saved your July BANKING, of 
course. But in case you can’t lay hands 
on it, we include in this month’s survey 
a brief review of the British system. 


Great Oaks .. . 


In Hts article “Small Business and 
the Banks” Senator Murray tells of the 
work of the Special Senate Committee 
on Small Business, which has been hold- 
ing hearings under his chairmanship. 


“To preserve the American way of 
life,” says the Senator from Montana, 
“we must make sure that small busi- 
ness, the keystone to the institution of 
free enterprise, survives.” 

It is the keystone, of course. Around 
it our economy is built, and on it—un- 
less experience can no longer be trusted 
—will stand the post-war business 
structure. 

As a reminder that most business was 
once small business, we publish two 
pictures this month. One, appearing 
with Senator Murray’s article, is Henry 
Ford’s first factory on Mack Avenue, 
Detroit, 1903-04. The other is on this 
page—the shop where Small Business- 
man Ford made his first car. 

You never can tell about these small 
business people; they do grow up. 


Market Across the Sea 


Tue Lonpon-New York stock prices 
chart on page 33, supplementing JosEPH 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


The shop where Henry Ford built his first automobile 
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ALMOST ANY INVENTORY=IS A-1 LOAN SOURCE 


YOUR BEST LOAN PROSPECTS 


may be right in your files! 


Here’s a hint for increasing your Bank’s Loan business. . . quickly, 
safely and profitably! Check your file of customer balance sheets 
today. Wherever you turn up one listing a large inventory figure, you 
may have found a good prospect for more credit. Why? Because such 
inventories become A-1 collateral when secured by Lawrence System 
Field Warehouse Receipts. These easy-to-find loans are flexible — 
more than 400 commodity inventories have been covered. They’‘re 
popular loans with customers — goods remain on their premises; new 
working capital is provided. Help your bank start NOW to get its 
share of commodity loans. Any Lawrence System office will gladly 
furnish detailed information. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM wanchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72Wall St « Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St « San Francisco: 37 Drumm St « Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
Buffalo Boston + Philadelphia Kansas City St. Louis New Orleans Charlotte, N.C » Jacksonville, Fla. 
Minneapolis + Dallas + Houston + Denver + Fresno-+ Portland, Oregon + Seattle » Spokane * Honolulu 
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A MINUTE—Continued 


§racG LAWRENCE’s article may hold a 
surprise for many readers. Briefly, it’s 
this: the British market has refused to be 
blitzed, come Dunkirks or Singapores, 
while ours—well, refresh your own 
memory by looking at the chart. 


Private Enterprise 


THis MONTH that bustling aid-de- 
camp to General Business bobs up to 
lend his help in ration coupon banking. 

He’s a busy, willing soldier, is Pvt. E. 
You’re likely to see a lot of him in 
BANKING. 


“Bank Towns” for Army Men 


BANKING HAS compiled a mimeo- 
graphed list of the towns or cities near- 
est to Army camps, depots, plants, air 
fields or what have you. 

Listed by states, the information 
gives the approximate location of each 
Army activity and the nearest town or 
city with banking facilities. 

Your copy is free for the asking. 


Price Fixing, B.C. and A.D. 


ALBERT GRAY spans a goodly time 
cycle in his unusual article “The Gen- 
ealogy of Price Control.” 

Of course it’s usually safe to say 
“there’s nothing new under the sun”; 
only sometimes you can’t go so far back 
in history as Mr. Gray does to prove 
your point. 

It seems that the ancient and honor- 
able Code of Manu had something to 
say on the subject. Perhaps it is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that sages, 
statesmen, politicians, emperors, kings, 
et al., have taken a fling at price fixing 
in one way or another. 

Mr. Gray will take you—if you’ll 


“Wouldn’t ya think they’d put their money 
into War Bonds!” 


NEW PAY ROLL CHECKS 


New pay roll deductions are con- 
templated and your customers will, 
in many instances, require new pay 
roll checks after the first of the year. 
As this is written, we don't know 
whether there will be one or more 
additional deductions. Perhaps there 
will be but one, possibly identified 
as “Income Tax Deducted at the 
Source™, or, maybe it will be “Vic- 
tory Tax Deduction”. 


Of course, a good many of your 
business accounts already use pay 
roll checks that have extra spaces 
on the employees’ stub and if so, 
there will be no need for 
changing their checks. On 
the other hand, a great 
many already are using 
all available deduction 
spaces and they should 

be informed in sufh- 


UXE 


cient time to make necessary changes. 


For the past month, any orders we 
get which fill up all the available 
deduction spaces on the pay roll 
stub, are held up until we can com- 
municate with the bank so that the 
customer can be advised about the 
new contemplated deductions. We 
suggest to all banks that they get 
in touch with their business accounts 
on this particular point. 


We would be more than pleased to 
furnish statement enclosures display- 
ing up-to-the-minute pay roll checks 
which banks can include with 
their November 30th 
statements. Write for 
whatever quantity you 
need and we will 
supply you promptly 
without charge. 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


Under the Old Republic Plan 
insurance on personal loans 
gives economical protection 


to both lender and borrower. 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
* 


The largest independent 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND” 


Our services 
chart a safe 
course through 
problems in- 
volving income 
and estale tax- 
es, insurance. 


The AMERICAN 


company exclusively insuring 
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APPRAISAL Company 
the lives of borrowers. NSULTANTS IN 


309 W. Jackson Chicago 
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ABA recommends 
for checks. | 


Page from 
ABA book 


To meet ABA recommendations 
use HAMMERMILL SAFETY 


—and save money! 


HERE is a “right” specification for check papers, 

and the ABA recommends “Sulphite Protective 
Paper.” That specification leads directly to Ham- 
mermill Safety and a saving of money in your check 
printing. 

Hammermill is the name in paper your depositors 
know best. They use Hammermill papers in their busi- 
ness. They respect Hammermill quality. They respect 
your judgment when you furnish them checks on Ham- 
mermill Safety. And... you will be using paper that 
meets American Bankers Association recommendations. 


See for yourself why Hammermill Safety is first choice 
of so many banks. Write on your bank letterhead to 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, for 
portfolio of specimen checks on Hammermill Safety. 


Hammermill is very proud to be the first recipient in the 
paper industry to receive the coveted Army-Navy Production 
Award — an evidence that PAPER IS WAR MATERIAL. 


meet him on page 30—for a trip from 
Manu, several centuries B.C., to Abi- 
gail Adams during the American Revo. 
lution. From there you'll no doubt be 
able to find your way to the present. 
Ceilings of 1777 

BROWSING THROUGH a Catalogue from 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, we 
saw an item about a price ceiling broad- 
side issued at Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1777. That looked like a 
perfect companion piece for Mr. Gray’s 
genealogy, so we asked for a photostat. 

Back came the reply: “Sorry, it’s 
been sold. But Essex Institute has an 
original and we'll see what we can do.” 

A few days later the photostat arrived. 
We routed it immediately to page 40, 
with thanks to everybody concerned. 


A Word to Junior Bankers 


THIS MONTH WILLIAM POWERS com- 
pletes a series of discussions, as your 
genial mentor in matters that pertain to 
new employees and “getting ahead” in 
the banking profession. 

Also, there’s a handy, useful chart. 
Try rating yourself as others rate you. 


First Aid 


REMEMBER THE article, “First Aid in 
a Bank,”’ published in our August issue? 
The author, FRANK J. KEELER of the 
United States Trust Company, told 


| about the organization of volunteer first 


aid detachments in business buildings. 
We’ve heard of nine banks which, 

after reading the article, formed Red 

Cross detachments of their own. 


BWRS 


Two BANKERS head the National 
Campaign Organization Committee of 
the Commerce and Industry Division, 
British War Relief Society, Inc., for the 
Society’s 1942 emergency campaign. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of 
the board of the Chase National Bank, 
is Division chairman, in addition to be- 


The Williamsburgh Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn contributed to the scrap drive eight tons 
| of worn elevator cable from its building. It 
also turned in a disused smokestack 
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ing president of BWRS. Frederick W. 
Gehle, a Chase vice-president, is vice- 
chairman of the division. 


A Problem 


FROM THE vice-president of a bank in 
Texas comes this letter: 

“This community’s resources con- 
sist exclusively of cattle ranching (on a 
moderate scale), stock farming, farming 
and its kindred lines such as dairying on 
a small scale, etc. There is no defense 
project here, nor is there expected to be. 

“Approximately 75 per cent of the 
farmers, ranchmen, etc. owe for what 
they are holding, both as to livestock, 
farming equipment and real estate. A 
great number of them have very little, if 
any, equity, in their holdings. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the farmers are 
tenants, and about 90 per cent of these 
are relatively over-extended already. 

“Not a day passes but a number of 
these poor farmers come in to see me to 
discuss the matter of buying War 
Bonds. Well, I usually put the question 
to them: ‘Have you got the money?’ 
‘No,’ they reply, ‘I would have to 
borrow it from the bank. . . .’ 

“Another thing—owing to the drain, 
due to enlistment in the armed forces 
and migrations to war industries—the 
farmers left here will quite likely not be 
able to get help to gather their crops this 
Fall. What labor they may be able to 
get will cost them far out of proportion 
to their expected returns. Also, they 
have been put to extra expense this year 
in planting and cultivating their crops. 

“For instance, for necessary cotton 
chopping. They have had to pay $3 a 
day and board the hands. With the 
pegged loan price of cotton that now 
appears to be in prospect (according to 
the Department of Agriculture authori- 
ties, around 14 cents to 16 cents per 
pound for a 500-pound bale) you would 
not have to put pencil to paper to figure 
out how a tenant farmer, especially, is 
going to come out this Fall. The facts 
are that he will not only have very little 
debt-paying margin, but nothing for all 
of his work and time. 

“Tt is figured now that with what 
labor the cotton farmer can expect to 
get this Fall, it will cost him from $35 to 
$40 per bale to gather it. Well, when he 
pays one-fourth of the gross return on 
the cotton to the land-owner you can 
readily see where he will come out. 

“Please understand that this is 
merely a discussion of a condition and 
not a theory we are facing. All these 
farmers are patriotic; they want to do 
their part in our war effort.” 


Joun L. CooLey 
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FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Business as Usual is OUT 
But Unusual Business is IN 


When a motor car manufacturer makes 
tanks and a garment company turns out 
parachutes — that’s unusual — but it’s 
business today. 


Such disruptions increase your oppor- 
tunities for service to your customers and 
our opportunities for service to you. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


MISSISSIPPI 


Member Federal De- 
posit Insurance 


Corporation 
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E OUTLOOK. There are at least three good rea- 
sons for taking an optimistic view of the probabili- 
ties of our second year of participation in the war. 

One is the record made thus far by our war-condi- 
tioned factories and farms. The actual output of planes, 
tanks, ammunition, guns, ships and field equipment, 
has more than quadrupled since Pearl Harbor and pro- 
duction of these items is at the highest point and rising. 
The farmers of the nation, in the face of a serious de- 
pletion of manpower have expanded production 12 per 
cent over 1941 and can do better in 1943 if given half a 
chance. 

Another argument for optimism is that we are going 
through a severe slimming down process without serious 
mishap. We know that the real shortage of consumer 
goods, especially the durable kind, is still to come, but 
there has been plenty of warning and we can contem- 
plate without panic the unavailability of many common 
conveniences. 

A third fact on the favorable side is that there is still 
plenty of fat. We ought to increase our war production 
by a sizable amount if and when the whole civilian popu- 
lation would come around to giving the days per week, 
hours per day, effort and sacrifice that we demand of the 
men in the fighting services. It is not easy to find a rea- 
son why part of the population should be expected to 
give up freedom, comforts of home and face death, while 
the others expect and do quite the opposite. 


® REGULATE THE REGULATIONS. The Govern- 
ment now dips into every phase of business. It tells 
restaurants how much coffee to buy, specifies nine 
pounds of steel in a spring for a single bed, closes gold 
mines, takes every sixth tire, allocates thousands of prod- 
ucts to thousands of individual users, for thousands of 
specific uses, in thousands of shades, qualities and meas- 
urements. Effort to eliminate, coordinate, simplify and 
otherwise put props around the complicated structure 
of wartime regulations should be ‘‘must” for 1943 be- 
cause the biggest job that business has had for a long 
time is keeping abreast of the prevailing confusion. 
Running a business has been and will continue to be 
like watching a 50-ring circus without missing any- 
thing, and, in spare moments, attending to the normal 
problems of making ends meet. 

No one needs to feel distressed these days by a sense 
of ignorance about what is going on because everyone 
else is having the same sensation, including even many 
of the star performers, apparently. 

On the other hand business may take certain cold 
comfort from the fact that its 1943 work is cut out for it 
very definitely. Essential war producers have more or- 
ders than they can fill while producers of non-essentials 
have orders of a different kind—convert or suspend. 


® TAXES. As for heavy taxes, business never expected 
to make money out of this war. The most that any wise 
head hopes for is to have a surplus at the end of the war 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS sy xvmns 


large enough to take care of the losses and extra costs 
attending that period of readjustment. Lacking funds of 
its own, industry would go on relief and its socialization 
would be complete. This is the great danger in our pres- 
ent tax program, involving the chief issues of the war. 


@ INFLATION CONTROL. Taxation as an inflation 
preventive is overrated. Price and wage controls, and to 
a less extent the sales of savings bonds, will be effective 
but the best preventive of all is one that is seldom men- 
tioned. 

North Americans have one characteristic regarding 
money that distinguishes them from practically all 
other people of the world. They have a complete faith 
in the dollar and this psychological factor is a better 
safeguard against runaway price inflation than any 
statistical formula. 


®@ WHAT’S ESSENTIAL AND WHO? The whole con- 
ception of what is essential industry or manpower, and 
what is not, needs overhauling. The present trend to- 
ward what might be called selective priority, instead of 
blanket priority, offers a possible solution. 

There is no justification for classifying whole indus- 
tries as essential with reference to employees and mate- 
rials. Consider an example to dramatize the point. It is 
presumable that the building of an airplane propeller 
factory is an undertaking essential to the war effort. Is 
it essential, however, to the war effort that the spacious 
grounds around this plant should be made to look like a 
beautiful park with water sprinklers in action all day 
long and the buildings themselves looking more like a 
civic center or a fashionable academy than a factory? 

The amount of manpower, materials and everything 
else that go into making beautiful settings and ornate 
offices for essential war industries are complete waste as 
far as the war effort is concerned. 

Almost any place today, where you have a combina- 
tion of plenty of money and quick, easy priorities, there 
is evidence of wastefulness observable by the simple 
method of opening the eyes and looking around. 

The obtaining of materials for all of these non-essen- 
tial things has been possible only because of a blanket 
blessing of essentiality which was given to the enter- 
prise along with the dollars with which to satisfy archi- 
tectural and landscaping whims. 

The one major premise should be that everything 
essential to commerce and industry is essential to the 
war effort. Banking, for instance, is essential to com- 
merce and industry, yet among the banks of the country 
there is every degree of essentiality, both as to the insti- 
tution as a whole as well as among individual employees. 

Communications, transportation and agriculture are 
among the groups naturally regarded as essential, but a 
system of selective priority as to materials or manpower 
would recognize the fact that it is not these entire groups 
which are essential. They are essential only insofar as 
they are used for war-vital purposes. 
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HELPING THE 
BANKS MEET 
THEIR WARTIME 
PROBLEMS 


As war activities continue to expand— 
as the demand for bank service increases 
and the personnel shortage becomes 
more pressing—it becomes more and 
more necessary for bank operating heads 
to find new ways to cut down operating 
costs... mew ways to solve personnel 
problems ... mew ways to conserve the 
bank’s mechanical bookkeeping and 
accounting equipment. 


Wherever these problems have already 
become acute, Burroughs is proving of 
great help. Today’s experiences, together 
with Burroughs’ broad background 
of experience in helping bankers work 
out practical, time-saving, money-saving 
solutions to operating problems, may aid 
you, too, in meeting wartime problems. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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BURROUGHS 
TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Trained and experienced Burroughs 
representatives help bank operating 
heads work out practical solutions 
to the problems with which the banks 
are continually being confronted. 
Available to them is Burroughs’ 
exact, up-to-the-minute technical 
knowledge of machines, applications 
and procedures which cover every 
detail of bank operation, 


BURROUGHS 
MECHANICAL SERVICE 


In view of today’s heavier demands 
on every bank’s equipment, Burroughs 
dependable mechanical service is 
more important than ever. This serv- 
ice is rendered by Burroughs’ own 
factory - trained, factory - controlled, 
salaried representatives; it is guar- 
anteed by Burroughs. Service points 
are located throughout the nation, to 
make service available to Burroughs 
users in the shortest possible time. 
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The Washington news in The 
National Prospect is reported for 
BANKING by HERBERT BRATTER. 


The precious metals 


OW THAT the WPB has come around 
N to shutting down on gold mining 
in the United States, it is time to 
consider what else can be done along the 
same lines. This country is still support- 
ing the mining of gold in South Africa, 
Latin America, and other friendly areas. 
This means we are devoting supplies, 
energy, ships, and lives to transport- 
ing gold-mining equipment abroad. We 
would be much better off, in wartime, 
simply to make those countries a gift of 
the corresponding amount of dollars. 
Then there’s silver. In our own coun- 
try, where silver production is the pro- 
tégé of a special congressional bloc, 
output cannot in all cases be easily ter- 
minated, without disturbing the output 
of other metals often found in nature 
along with silver ore. But in Mexico the 
story is different. There we are today 
supporting the operation of mines that 
produce little if anything else than gold 
and silver. If stopping gold mining 
makes sense here and in Canada, it 
would make equal sense elsewhere. 


Service pay for banks 


The Government in some cases recog- 
nizes the need for compensating banks 
for services rendered in the public inter- 
est during wartime. One example pres- 
ently to become familiar everywhere is 
the service of ration-coupon banking. 
Another out-of-pocket expense to banks 
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is the supplying of limited banking fa- 
cilities at various military reservations. 
In these cases, compensation is made 
through the sale to the banks of special 
2 per cent depositary bonds. 

The following is an excerpt from a 
Treasury letter of July 1941 explaining 
the basis for issuance of these bonds. 
This letter still has a timely interest. 


The only method of offsetting the costs in- 
curred by depositary banks in conducting the 
Government’s business is through the me- 
dium of the Treasury’s balances maintained 
therewith, and inasmuch as the banks are re- 
quired to pledge collateral security for all 
Federal deposits, the only income derived 
from such deposits, generally speaking, is the 
yield on government securities purchased in 
the market for that purpose. The low interest 
yield on Government securities and the high 
premiums at which such securities have been 
quoted have made many banks hesitate to 
accept Government deposits because of the 
risk of loss in the event Government bond 
prices should depreciate. This factor is of es- 
pecial importance to many of the smaller 
banks located at or near Army posts, which 
banks are being called upon by Army finance 
officers to furnish currency for payrolls in 


substantial amounts. The limited capital 
structure of such banks did not permit them 
to qualify as depositaries in the amounts nec. 
essary by the purchase of Government bonds 
on the open market with the attendant risk 
of market fluctuations. . . . 

It is the experience of the Treasury that 
the banks always stand ready to cooperate 
with the Government in the transaction of its 
essential business and that the banks do not 
expect to profit by this relation. On the other 
hand, it always has been the policy of the 
Treasury to maintain balances with such 
banks in amounts which are adequate in the 
opinion of the Treasury to offset legitimate 
costs. 


Specialist Corps opportunities 

Tue Army Specialist Corps welcomes 
applications from bankers who would 
like to serve in the war effort. The aim 
is to build up a list of available execu- 
tives and specialists to meet sudden 
demands as they arise. 

The Army Specialist Corps was estab- 
lished by Executive Order as a branch 
of the War Department. 

The objectives of the Corps are: 

To bring under the control of the Secre- 
tary of War certain skilled individuals who 
have the required professional, technical, or 
scientific qualifications to enable them to per- 
form duties of certain military personnel, 
thereby relieving such military personnel for 
combat and command duties. 

To supply all arms and services and other 
agencies of the War Department with indi- 
viduals possessing certain professional, scien- 
tific, technical, and administrative skills. 

To train such persons whose educational 
background qualifies them to receive techni- 
cal training in such scientific or professional 
field wherein the demand for trained person- 
nel exceeds the supply. 

A limited number of appointments 
are available for qualified men to act in 
an administrative capacity. 

The Corps provides skilled personnel 
for specific assignments at the request of 
the Army, in many instances releasing 
Army officers for combat duty. Military 
training is not required, but applicants 
must be citizens of the United States 
and must pass a physical examination. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


RUBBER 
Rubber Administrator W. M. Jeffers before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee declared: “The whole damned thing has been muddled up for months 
. . . I’m going through with this thing or else.” Below, left to right, Senators 
E. Smith, McKellar, and Aiken, and Mr. Jeffers 
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Topay, every minute, every dollar, every decision and 
activity in business and governmental affairs must really 
count, must hasten the march to Victory. Right in the front 
rank, in 1942 as in the twenty eight years preceding, the selec- 
tive CCH loose leaf tax and business law reporting Services 
continue to play their part... Can they help you, too? 


ERCE) CLEARING HovsE, Inc, 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEw YORK CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON 
EmPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


MUNSEY BLDG. 
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CREDIT INDEMNITY 
ComPany 


THE MASTERS OF PEACE 


HAVE GONE TO WAR 


Darkened cities on our seacoasts are symbols... 
symbols that bright, gay, peaceful America is 
learning a new way of life . . . that American in- 
dustrialists, masters of peace, have converted their 
factories, their minds and their energies to war. 


This wholesale conversion from peacetime manu- 
facturing to war production cannot be accomplished 
painlessly some casualties are inevitable. 


Many of your clients have acquired numbers of 
new customers . . . customers whose long experience 
in the making of butter is of little value in the 
making of guns. These new customers, motor manu- 
facturers now turning out streams of tanks, wall- 
paper manufacturers making incendiary bombs, 
possibly a builder of great dams now launching 
ships and barges, are bludgeoning along in new fields 
of endeavor . . . without benefit of previous exper- 
ience . . . and your customers are financing these 
new ventures with merchandise credits. 


Serious credit losses may result. 


War demands some risk-taking by both banks 
and manufacturers. But neither banks nor their 
clients need assume needless risk in credit sales to 
new customers. 


Note carefully the answer given by clients to the 
question regarding Credit Insurance on the A.B.A. 
Financial Statement form. When prudent, suggest 
safeguarding your client’s welfare and your loans 
with American Credit Insurance, the guarantee 
that severe credit losses will neither injure your 
client . . . nor be imposed on your bank. 


May we provide additional information? Write 
Dept. K—no obligation, of course. 


J. F. McFadden, PRESIDENT 


First National Bank Building., Baltimore, Md. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


. 49 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


of NeW YORK 


Guarantees Payment of 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Jou Accounts Receivable” 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 


STABILIZATION 


James F. Byrnes, new Director of Economic 

Stabilization, above, left, with Harry Hop- 

kins, center, and Lewis Douglas discussed the 

phases of his new job in his office in the 
White House 


Age limits are flexible, but persons un- 
der thirty will not be considered unless 
they are permanently physically dis- 
qualified for active service. Persons 
over thirty and under forty-five who 
have been classified as 1-A by Selective 
Service are not eligible. 

Admission to the Corps does not, of 
itself, alter the appointee’s liability un- 
der the Selective Service Act. Compen- 
sation is equivalent to that provided by 
the United States Army for officers and 
men of similar rank. Forms and infor- 
mation sheets describing requirements 
of the Army Specialist Corps, as well as 
the Personnel Placement Questionnaire, 
may be obtained at the Corps Head- 
quarters, Munitions Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Additional information is contained 
in two War Department releases obtain- 
able free from the Department’s Bureau 
of Public Relations in Washington. These 
are the July 22 Philadelphia address of 
Dr. William O. Hotchkiss and the July 
27 radio interview of Director General 
Dwight F. Davis of the Army Special- 
ist Corps. 


A suggestion from Mr. Nelson 


To THE Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, Donald Nelson has suggested 
creation of a War Liabilities Adjustment 
Board to facilitate the use of all pro- 
ductive facilities during the war and to 
assure small business enterprises the 
opportunity to re-enter a competitive 
economy after the war ends. The pur- 
poses of this Board would be four: 

1. To help small business enterprises ad- 

versely affected by the war take care in an 
orderly fashion of overhanging liabilities 


which under normal conditions they would 
have been able to discharge. 
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2. To provide effective mechanisms for fi- 
nancing small business after the war. 

3. To provide effective means for giving 
small business technical and other assist- 
ance at the end of the war. 

. To provide a mechanism for giving to 
small business enterprises broken up by 
the war a priority in the acquisition of ma- 
chinery and equipment when the war is 
over. 


“As I see it,” Mr. Nelson said, “the 
job of this Board should be two-fold: 
first, currently to administer the orderly 
adjustment of financial claims to the 
physical assets needed in the war effort, 
including all kinds of claims, debts, 
taxes, leases and so on; second, to work 
continuously on plans for providing to 
small enterprises the opportunity to 
function when the war is over. . . . 

“T am not opposed to the use of sub- 
sidies, grants, or loans where judgment 
dictates that their use to secure needed 
production is more desirable than would 
be the raising of price ceilings. I would 
be opposed to the use of subsidies, 
grants, and loans which require that 
productive capacities be kept in idleness 
for the duration of the war. I am con- 
vinced that much more effective alter- 
native methods of handling debt and 
ownership conflicts can be found in prac- 
tically all instances. Commerical expe- 
rience indicates that case-by-case anal- 
ysis is a surer way to find truly effective 
solutions for debt adjustment prob- 
lems.” 


Why not banks, too? 

PRICE ADMINISTRATOR Henderson has 
announced formulation of a “retailer 
assistance” program so that retailers 
may reduce deliveries and eliminate 
“frills” from their operations as a means 
of lowering the cost of doing business 
under OPA ceilings. 

Maybe banks could eliminate frills, 
too. 

“A war economy has no room for bus- 
iness frills and furbelows,” Mr. Hender- 


MANPOWER 
Secretary of War Stimson told the House 


Military Affairs Committee of the Army’s 
need for 7,500,000 men in 1943 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 
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Mr. Dent makes headlines... 


WHEN YOU READ ABOUT A NEW DEFENSE WEAPON, you can bet that part of it is made 
of material developed by Harry M. Dent of North Tonawanda, N. Y. As pioneers in 
the field of plastics, Mr. Dent and his company, Durez Plastics and Chemicals, Inc., 
are responsible for hundreds of basic manufacturing improvements ... 


MASS PRODUCTION OF NAVY MOSQUITO BOATS was speeded by the development of 
waterproof plywood, using a new Durez adhesive. A new plant, started before the 
war, for production of phenol used in plastics, is another example of Durez initi- 
ative. For banking, Mr. Dent relies on the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo... . 


“WE LIKE A BANK,” he says, “that looks as far ahead as we do!” One of the 
things that makes the Marine helpful to business men in all parts of the country 
is its affiliation with New York State’s nineteen other Marine Midland Banks. 
If you do business in this “world’s” richest market, the Marine can help you! 


MARINE TRUST NEW YORK 
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CANADA were years in which customers were 


¢ een son said. “The years preceding 1939 
AT WAR 4 hard to get and various business-attract- 


CANADA'S BILLION DOLLAR 


Gift 


Munitions of war, raw materials, and foodstuffs, 
to the value of $1,000,000,000. will be Canada’s 
gift to Britain this year. In the Prime Minister’s 
own words, this gift will be made “Free of charge 
and without obligation . . . as part of Canada’s 
direct contribution to the defeat of the Axis”. 


In addition to this Canada has made available to 
the United Kingdom as a loan, interest free for 
the duration, the sum of $700,000,000. to cover 
part of the cost of goods supplied by Canada dur- 
ing the first two years of the war. 


In both instances materials are sent, not money. 
Canada has lent . . . and is giving . . . Great Britain 
the sinews of war, not for sentimental reasons 
alone, but for Canada’s own self-preservation. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office - Montreal New York Agency - 68 William Street 


will be interested in the facts presented. More detailed information is avail- 
able on request to The Director of Public Information, Ottawa, Canada. 


| This advertisement is eqeny in the belief that our American Neighbours yp 


Standard 
A. B. A. Size 
< DEPOSIT SLIP 


files easily 


This 
Self-Addressing 
DEPOSITOR’S 
RECEIPT 
fits a standard 
window envelope 


We credit vow cheching sccour thes doy at par 
nome and below wih 


This 
tough, opaque 
DEPOSIT 
ENVELOPE 


seals completely 


Bank customers are moving . . . to army encampments and war industries. 
Some are banking nearer home to save tires and gasoline. You will need 
those customers after the war. Offering them a Banking-by-Mail system 
. as borrowers .. . as users 
of other bank services. May we send you samples of the Curtis Bank-by- 


now will help to keep them as depositors . . 


Mail System? 


CURTIS 1000 Inc. come: "PAUL MINN. CLEVELAND, 


i ing services came into being in many re- 


tail stores. Such things as same-day 
delivery service, liberal credit terms, 
goods on approval, COD service on 
small purchases, pick-up of returns, be- 
came common practice in both large and 
small stores to induce more public buy- 
ing. 

“Today the picture has changed. We 
are at war. Time and many materials 
are short. Retailers are experiencing 
numerous difficulties and are operating 
under price ceilings that make control 
of costs a real, live problem.” 


Minute-W omen-at-W ar W eek 


NOVEMBER 22-28 has been designated 
by the Treasury as Minute-Women-at- 
War Week. The War Savings Staff has 
distributed a pamphlet of suggestions 
by its Women’s Section, Field Division, 
telling how to mobilize the country’s 
43,000,000 women behind the War Bond 
program. For the “week” torch light 
parades, fashion shows, teas, rallies, 
window displays, balls, pageants, sings 
and the like will be arranged, in an ef- 
fort to sell more War Bonds than in any 
other week. Retailers are asked to coop- 
erate with window displays, booths, 
and the like. Newspapers, radio stations 
and schools also will be asked to coop- 
erate. 


Survey of foreign investments 


Tue TREAsvRY is considering taking 
a census of American-owned property 
in foreign countries. This would require 
a report by persons and organizations 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States of property abroad which they 
own or in which they have an interest. 
It would also include property dis- 
posed of or lost during the past several 
years. 


Post-war spending starts 


THE FIRST actual engineering work on 
post-war public construction—a pro- 
jected highway building program to 
cost nearly $500,000,000—is well under 
way, FWA reports. The engineering 
work, extending from conception of the 
improvements through surveys and the 
preparation of detailed plans and specifi- 
cations ready for the contractors’ bids, 
is going forward as a joint Federal-state 
undertaking. It is being financed from 
a special $10,000,000 fund which the 
Congress authorized in the Defense 
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THOMAS FROM ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 


We Have Seen Nothing Yet 


Highway Act of 1941 with the require- 
ment that the states match funds for 
projects according to the usual Federal- 
aid plan. 


Kander of WPB 


MANY PEOPLE do not know that 
Emest Kanzler, Director General for 
Operations of the War Production 
Board, was once a banker. In 1927 Mr. 
Kanzler participated in the organization 
of the Detroit Guardian group of finan- 
cial institutions, which later developed 
into the second largest banking group 
in Michigan. 

Mr. Kanzler left the active manage- 
ment of the banks in 1928 to organize 
the Universal Credit Company to handle 
the instalment financing of automobiles 
for Ford dealers. At the time he entered 
the government service he was president 
of the credit company. 

In 1938, however, Mr. Kanzler had 
exchanged his interest in Universal 
Credit Company for an interest in 
Commercial Investment Trust, of which 
he became a director, retaining the 
while active management of the Univer- 
sal Credit Company. 


Consumer loans off 18% in year 


AccorDING TO the Federal Reserve 
Board, total receivables of industrial 
banks, personal finance companies, and 
credit unions declined during August at 
a more rapid rate than in the previous 
several months. Loan balances of these 
agencies decreased $30,000,000, bring- 
ing outstandings at the end of August 
to $871,400,000. This represents a re- 
duction of 3.3 per cent in receivables, in 
Contrast to 2.7 per cent and 2.4 per cent 
in July and June, respectively. Com- 
bined outstandings of these credit agen- 
cles at the end of August were 18 per 


cent below the level of a year ago, the * 


board reports. 
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BUSINESSMEN NEED TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


The war has vastly multiplied the number of trips businessmen 
must take and executives, technicians and skilled craftsmen are 
continually on the move. 


In the days of pleasure travel many of these men carried 
American Express Travelers Cheques to protect their own per- 
sonal funds. 


Today, with crowded transportation and hotel facilities, it is 
even more essential that their money should be protected, for 
cash is a temptation to pickpockets and confidence men and if 
lost or stolen it is usually lost forever. 


When changed into Travelers Cheques, however, their funds 
are safe and in a readily spendable form. If lost or stolen they are 
entitled to a prompt refund. 


By suggesting the use of Travelers Cheques the bank not only 
furnishes money protection for clients while away on business 
but also makes a worthwhile profit on the sale. 

There are several ways of doing this—a hint by the teller or the 
bank official to clients, advertising in local newspapers, the 
display of signs or the enclosure of advertising material in 
statements. 


Travelers Cheques sales usually respond quickly to promotion 
efforts because the safety of funds is a basic appeal to all who 
travel. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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_ Hell from the skies over England, so 
_ brutal that it once drove that great 
nation almost to the breaking point, has 
nonetheless succeeded in taking only 
45,871 British lives from the beginning 
of the war to August 31, 1942. 
In those same three years, right here in 
America, approximately 30,000 deaths have 
occurred from fire! 


Think of it! Here, as yet, are no 
screaming bombs, no dreaded roar of 
enemy plane motors, but deaths from 
fire alone, as real and: as painful as those 
caused by air raids, total two-thirds of 
the bomb toll in England. 

Further — at this crucial point in our 
struggle for. existence these are in many 
cases as costly in man-power and ma- 
chine-power as are the losses from 
plane-dropped high explosive and in- 
cendiary missiles. 

Here’s a way in which America’s citi- 
zen army can cut this sabotage — and 
how you can help! 

. JUST BE CAREFUL ABOUT FIRES! 
_ Makeit your job to see to it that every 
preventable fire 7s prevented. Every time 
you see a danger spot, report it to the 
proper authorities if you cannot elimi- 
nate it yourself. 

For many years the Home fleet of 
insurance companies has helped to re- 
duce fire loss by elimination of many 
fire hazards through experience, research 
and continuous inspections. But now, 
more than ever, America needs the help 
not only of those whose business it is 
to deal with fire losses, but also of every 

citizen and home owner —for no fire 
| loss today is measurable in dollars. Pre- 
venting fires is part of winning the war 
and that’s a job for all of us. 


«x THE HOME* 


NEW YORK 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE « MARINE INSURANCE 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 
America’s leadin 1g insurance protector of American 
Homes and the Homes of American Industry. 
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Staggered hours in N. J. 


New JERSEY is the first state to order 
a staggered hours program. ODT views 
the action as the possible forerunner of 
similar steps by other commonwealths 
and municipalities throughout the coun- 
try to meet the transportation crisis. 

New Jersey’s State Coordinator of 
Transportation ordered public schools, 
parochial schools, and high schools in 
cities throughout the state to adopt 
opening and closing hours in conform- 
ance with a schedule drawn up by the 
War Transportation Committee. In 
general, the school hours ordered were 
one hour later than those which previ- 
ously had prevailed. 

All retail businesses in the business 
district of Newark have been ordered 
not to open their doors to the public for 
the start of the day’s business between 
the hours of 8 A. M. and 10 A. M., and 
not to close their doors to the public 
between the hours of 4 P. M. and 6 P. M. 

The state coordinator has ordered six 
companies employing large office forces 
to change the opening and closing hours 
of their offices to approximately an hour 
later than usual, so as not to coincide 
with change of shifts at war plants. 


Control of contractors’ profits 


How BEST to limit excessive profits of 
contractors is still an unsettled ques- 
tion. There are four methods of making 
contracts with the Government, to wit: 

1. By competitive bidding at a fixed 
price. 

2. By negotiation at a fixed price. 

3. By negotiation on a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee basis for certain articles and 
equipment where the fixed fee is not 
to be more than 7 per cent of the esti- 
mated cost. 

4. By negotiation on a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee basis for naval public works 
projects where the fixed fee shall not 
exceed 6 per cent of the estimated cost. 

Senator David I. Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, who has had occasion to delve into 
the question, advises that “during the 
past 8 years attempts have been made 
to limit excessive profits on the manu- 
facture of war materials and neither 
the Congress, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the War Department, the Navy 
Department, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, nor any other department of the 
Government has as yet been able to 
formulate a satisfactory plan of elimi- 
nating excessive profits or recapturing 
excess profits on the production of war 
materials.” 
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| ‘his is no time for 
time-wasting methods 


To win this war we’ve got to tighten up 
—toughen up. We’ve got to do in one 
hour the work of three. Old habits of 
slackness and self-indulgence must go— 
in the office as in the shop. We Americans 
have developed the methods. Now let’s 
use them! 

For instance: how many of 
you users of Dictaphone dictat- 
ing machines have ever realized 
to the full all the time-saving 


advantages of Dictaphone dictation? 
Today, when minutes are precious and 
fateful, victory demands the self- 
discipline that will expend no useless 
effort —that will seek constantly for new 
short-cuts. 

If you will make full use of your Dicta- 
phone, work will flow more 
smoothly throughout your en- 

’ tire organization. Check your 
own methods on the list below: 


CO Dictate whenever you please without requiring the presence of a secretary [) Give oral 


messages to your secretary via Dictaphone | Protect yourself against interruptions by leaving 


your secretary free to intercept phone calls and visitors [] Use your Dictaphone for flash ideas 


C) Don't interrupt your associates needlessly —dictate memos instead [] Confirm telephone 


calls, oral instructions and reports by dictating to your Dictaphone on the spot L) Put con- 


ference high-lights on record Take your Dictaphone home and on trips— it's a ‘second 


secretary’ always ready to go wherever and whenever you want. 


HELPING TO WIN THE WAR IS DICTAPHONE’S NO. 1 JOB TODAY 


@ To Dictaphone Corporation has gone 
the difficult task of making the precise 
and intricate mechanism required in the 
U. S. Army’s remote control firing device 
for anti-aircraft guns. 

This ingenious device enables the guns 
to get into action with deadly accuracy 
and almost incredible speed. 


DICTAPHONE|:: 


orporation, Makers 
Machine 


which said 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


Thus the skill and precision developed 
in the manufacture of Dictaphone dictat- 
ing machines are now contributing to the 
greatest task in all history. 

Today, Dictaphone is also making 
Electricord recording-reproducing equip- 
ment for the U. S. Army, the Navy and 
other essential war services. 


TAPHONE ts the Rey 
1 Trade-Mark-of Dictaphone 


The word pu 


of Dictating 
sand Accessor 1es to 
Trade-Mark is Applied 


FREE CARTOON BOOK 
Shows uses for the | 
Dictaphone you 
probably never 
thought about. Mail 

the coupon and we'll 

mail the book. 


B-11-42 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd. 
86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me your free cartoon booklet. 
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SC WAGES plus overtime dollars make 
today’s workers logical prospects for pay- 


as-you-go checking accounts. Their work means 
long,strenuous hours. Does it seem sensible that 
they cut their efficiency by wasting time and 
energy—or use up gas and tires—paying bills 
with cash or buying money orders? 

Some bank will soon attract these profitable 
customers in your locality. Will it be yours? 
Here are two ways to get your share of the busi- 
ness: (1) Offer the type of account the average 
man or woman needs and likes; (2) use tested 


merchandising methods that have shown profit- 
able results elsewhere. 

The Todd Company supplies the first through 
a Pay-As-You-Go Checking Account System 
that includes the best features of plans of this 
kind, plus extra advantages which you can fea- 
ture. It provides the second out of long experi- 
ence in originating promotional aids that get 
and hold this worth-while business for banks 
throughout the country. 

Mail coupon for details about this profit- 
building systemand what it cando for yourbank. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


I would like more information about the Todd Pay-As-You-Go Checking 
Account System and the profit possibilities it offers banks. 
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Small Business 


JAMES E. 


The author, United States Senator from Montana, is 
chairman of the Special Senate Committee on Small 
Business. 


HE hearings before the Special Senate Committee 

on Small Business are of special interest to bankers 

because so many banks are small enterprises, and 
because banking clientele is composed of so many small 
businesses adversely affected by the war economy. A 
substantial number of business enterprises in this coun- 
try have already been severely distressed by restrictions 
upon the supply and distribution of materials and 
services and the diversion of manpower. This process 
is a constantly accelerating one. 


and the Banks 


MURRAY 


The resultant financial and operational difficulties 
obstruct the maximum and most efficient production 
and distribution of war and essential civilian materials. 
Therein lies a many-pronged threat to full mobilization 
of the nation’s war potential, to the existence of a vast 
number of business units and to the social and economic 
stability of communities depending on these business 
units. 

The problems involved are vast and complicated. 
Different kinds of retailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers have varying difficulties that call for varying 
solutions. Some war-distressed enterprises own property 
under mortgages they can no longer service. Others hold 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 


A CERTAIN SMALL BUSINESS, ABOUT 1904 
In the American system of free enterprise all business starts small. Below, a well known example 
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ITIES and towns which are the scene of the new 
+ ration banking system are: 

Albany, Schenectady, Troy, Cohoes, Rensselaer, 
Watervliet, Mechanicville, Glenville, Rotterdam, 
Niskayuna, Guilderland, Colonie, Waterford, 
Schaghticoke, Brunswick, North Greenbush, East 
Greenbush and Bethlehem. 

Participating banks are: 

Albany—First Trust Company and its two city 
branches; Mechanics & Farmers Bank; National 
Commercial Bank & Trust Company; its two city 
branches and branches in Altamont, Delmar, and 
Ravena; the State Bank of Albany, one city 
branch and one branch in Mechanicville. 

Cohoes—Manufacturers Bank of Cohoes; Na- 
tional Bank of Cohoes. 

Rensselaer—Rensselaer County Bank. 

Schenectady—Citizens Trust Company, and one 
branch; Mohawk National Bank, and one branch; 
Morris Plan Industrial Bank; Schenectady Trust 
Company and its two branches; Union National 
Bank. 

Scotia—Glenville Bank. 

Troy—Manufacturers National Bank and its 
two branches; National City Bank of Troy; Union 
National Bank. 

W aterford—Bank of Waterford. 

W atervliet—National Bank of Watervliet. 

These cities and towns are in Albany, Schenec- 
tady and Renssalaer counties, which constitute an 
integrated distributing district that embraces 
widely diversified business and industry. Manu- 
facturing, shipping, railroads and agriculture con- 
tribute to economy of the section. 


An kxperiment in 


OPA Tells How 


Those who open ration coupon banking ac- 
counts are gasoline distributors, sugar whole- 
salers and retailers, and industrial and institu- 
tional users who buy sugar at wholesale. Only 
one account.can be opened by each one for 
each rationed commodity. This will be done at 
the bank at which the business man carries a 
checking account, or, if he does not carry a 
checking account, at the bank or bank branch 
named that is most convenient for him. There 
is no charge to him. 

Careful instructions for opening accounts, 
making deposits, drawing vouchers and keep- 
ing records have been given business men in 
written, spoken and graphic form. Most of the 
procedure also is clearly shown on the face of 
the credit slips, transfer vouchers and applica- 
tion forms supplied at the banks to those who 
are required to open ration bank accounts. 

One rule that all who use such accounts must 


HIRTY-THREE banking offices in the Albany-Sche- 
"[ nectady-troy district of New York State were 

scheduled to begin active service in the rationing 
program the week of October 26. 

On that date all business men in the area who handle 
sugar and all dealers above the retail level who handle 
gasoline were to begin to apply at the banks for ration 
banking accounts. The object is to relieve local War 
Price and Rationing boards of the burden of handling 
millions of ration stamps, coupons, and certificates, 
which interferes with their administrative duties and 
makes an accurate check on rationing transactions diffi- 
cult. After its operation in the Albany area is perfected, 
ration banking will be introduced nationally. 

The arrangements provided that on and after October 
28, ration banking and the new “ration checks” de- 
signed for it be used exclusively in transactions between 
suppliers, wholesalers, and retailers of sugar, and all 
gasoline distributors except retailers in the 18 towns and 
cities in the Albany area. Individual consumers will not 
be affected. 

In preparation, a staff from the Washington head- 
quarters of the Office of Price Administration has es- 
tablished field headquarters in a ration banking office at 
Albany. 

A pumber of meetings were held with retailers, whole- 
salers, and other suppliers of sugar and gasoline prior to 
actual operation to explain the system. Meetings were 
held also with the bankers and bank personnel serving 
in important capacities in the new program. These meet- 
ings discussed final details of how banks receive and 
handle rationing stamps, coupons, and certificates from 
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Ration Coupon Banking 


Test Operates 


remember is that no transfer voucher on which 
any mistake or erasure has been made will be 
valid. A new voucher must be made out so as 
to show no errors, and the defaced voucher 
must be turned in to the bank, for all are 
numbered, so that the most careful check can 
be kept on transactions under the system. 
Voucher stubs and credit slips must be pre- 
served by the users also for periods of from 
one to two years for the inspection of the OPA. 

Overdrafts are not permitted. Buyers may 
not give vouchers for any amount either of 
gasoline or sugar for which they have not 
established a credit in their ration bank ac- 
count through deposit of ration stamps, cou- 
pons, certificates, or vouchers drawn by buy- 
ers who have bought from them. To do so has 
been ruled a serious violation. When such a 
case occurs, banks are required to report it 
immediately to the OPA. 


the business men who deposit them; the handling of 
“transfer vouchers” that will serve as checks against 
ration credit accounts; and clearing the vouchers as 
checks for money are cleared. All state and national 
banks and clearinghouses in the test area cooperated. 

The chief reason for the volunteer service by the 18 
banks in the area which are giving their service during 
the test without charge, is their recognition of the need 
.to work out a simplified and reliable system for ration 
credit use and accounting before the advent of additional 
rationing programs. At the same time they will compile 
data on cost that will be used to determine the basis of 
reimbursement of the banks by the OPA when the sys- 
tem is adopted nationally. 

Because the system as worked out and perfected in 
the New York capital district will be used later on a 
national scale, some elements will be handled in more 
than one way in the trial period. One trial question is 
the method to be used for counting stamps and coupons. 
Whether this can be done most efficiently by tellers in 
the cooperating banks where merchants will keep their 
ration accounts, or by some other agency remains to be 
determined. It is probable that the work will be assigned 
to the tellers in all banks at the start of the trial period, 
with the possibility that some other agency will be tried 
for purpose of comparison in one or more localities later. 

Another question to be determined is what retailers 
should be included in the system as finally set up. The 
trial operation of ration-banking will cover only gasoline 
and sugar rationing. The gasoline retailers will not be 
included, but, in order to test the question, sugar re- 
tailers will be. 
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Bank Cooperation 


committee of bankers to deal with the 

problem of working out with the Office of 
Price Administration a satisfactory plan for the 
clearing of ration coupons through the banking 
system, has been announced by W. L. Heming- 
way, president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

The members were drawn from the several sec- 
tions of the country and from small and large 
banks in order that the facilities and the problem 
of all types of institutions may be considered in 
the study of the problem. 

The committee was appointed at the invitation 
of Price Administrator Henderson to assist the 
OPA in working out a plan which will achieve the 
objectives of the Government and at the same 
time be practical from the bank operation point of 
view and give full consideration to factors such as 
the growing shortage of banking manpower and 
the inability of banks to secure mechanical equip- 
ment for the handling of extra work. 

Particularly will the committee be asked to 
advise with the OPA during the course of the 
test plan devised by the OPA which is being tried 
out in the Albany, Troy, Schenectady area. It is 
expected that this experiment will provide the 
basis for much of the ultimate procedure to be em- 
ployed in the nationwide ration coupon clearing 
system. 

Under the program the Government contem- 
plates the nationwide use of the banks in the 
clearing of coupons to be used in the rationing of 
gasoline, sugar, and other products as the best 
existing machinery for that purpose. The program 
also recognizes the volume of additional work to 
be thus placed upon the banks and contemplates 
the reimbursement of the banks for the cost of 
their services by the OPA. 

Members of the committee appointed by Mr. 
Hemingway are: Rowland R. Hughes, comp- 
troller of The National City Bank of New York, 
chairman; William Duncan, Jr., secretary of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association; T. Allen Glenn 
Jr., president of the Peoples National Bank, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania; A. J. Gock, vice- 
chairman of the board, Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., Los Angeles; Wilbur F. Lawson, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Boston; Frank L. 
King, comptroller, Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Company, Chicago; William A. 
McDonnell, executive vice-president, Commer- 
cial National Bank, Little Rock, and chairman of 
the Bank Management Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

In a letter, President Hemingway assured Mr. 


A commit of a nationally representative 


Henderson of the “whole-hearted cooperation of the 
American Bankers Association in the development of a 
practical ration coupon bank plan.” 

“Tt is essential,” Mr. Hemingway said, “both from 
your viewpoint and ours that the plan place on the 
banks the responsibility for the functions which they 
can perform, but that the banks shall in no way interfere 
with or assume the responsibilities and the functions 
which the OPA itself must exercise in the operation of 
this program. 

“We are taking this action with the understanding 
that the banks of the country will be reimbursed for 
expenses involved in handling the operating details of 
the plan. 

“We believe that through the close cooperation of our 
committee and your representatives a sound ration 
coupon bank plan can be developed which will be prac- 
tical from a bank point of view and will also fulfill the 
constructive objectives of your program.” 

In reply Mr. Henderson said: 

“We are most pleased to have the American Bankers 
Association offer to help in working out the details of 
the ration banking plan. I know that the committee will 
be most helpful in assisting the members of our staff in 
the installation of the experiment and we are hopeful 
that your committee will remain in close contact with 
the course of that experiment. Only with the cooperation 
of the banking fraternity will it be possible for the Office 
of Price Administration to evolve a suitable plan.” 


Views in and above Albany 

The largest single unit grain elevator in the world with capacity for 13,500,000 

bushels, above; water front and business section from 2,000 feet, right; Selkirk 
railroad yards of the New York Central Railroad, below 


Ration coupon 
banking has been 
important news 
in the area of the 
experiment. This 
clipping is from 
the Albany 


Times Union 


DPAPREPARING 
AREA TRIAL 
RATION BANK 


Quarters have been leased at 76 
State street for a special staff 
from the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration for a trial in the field of 
“ration banking” beginning October 
26. They will open today. 

The experiment under which 
local ration boards would be re- 


lieved of the burden of handling 


9 City Banks to 
Join Test of 
Ration Plan 


Five Schenectady banks will be 
among the 33 to participate in the 
test ration-bankiifg plan which will 
be started in the Schenectady-Al- 
bany-Troy area under the direction 
of the OPA Oct. 26, it was dis- 
closed here yesterday. 

Sugar retailers and wholesalers 
and distributors of gasoline will 
participate in the six to eight-week 
test plan in this area before it is 
instituted on a nation-wide basis 
later, the office of price administra- 
tion in Washington told the As- 
sociated Press last night. 

Schenectady banking officials last 
nig imated tz j 


The Schenectady 
Gazette pub- 
lished this story 
shortly before 
the experiment 
began 
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Ration Banking in Britain 


EDWARD H. COLLINS 


Mr. Couns is American correspondent for The 
Economist of London and associate financial editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


NE distinct advantage has accrued to the United 
States from the fact that it entered the war a 
year later than a majority of its allies. This cir- 

cumstance has enabled it to draw heavily on the experi- 
ence of these countries—military, economic and finan- 
cial—and to build on foundations which they had 
already laid. 

There is perhaps no better example of this than the 
mechanism of ration banking. When we say that the 
OPA is experimenting with ration banking here what 
we really mean is that the American authorities are try- 
ing to decide what precise form of ration banking is best 
adapted to this country. For ration banking itself is al- 
ready an established success, having proved this over 
four months of operation in Great Britain. 


Barrrarw faced the problem which led to the adoption 
of ration banking when clothes rationing was introduced 
in the Summer of 1941. This program called for the issu- 
ance of some 3,000,000,000 ration coupons a year, with 
the vast problem which this presented of handling, 
counting and transferring the coupons as they moved 
from the issuing agency (in this case the Board of 
Trade) to the consumer, and then from the consumer 
back to the issuing agency by a circuitous route which 
carried them, in turn, to the retailer, the wholesaler and 
the manufacturer before they were finally liquidated. 
Not only was this an arduous task—it was as if a busi- 
ness involving hundreds of millions of dollars in turn- 
over were being conducted by means of 
currency of small denominations—but 
at each stage there was danger of loss, 
theft or forgery. 

The Board of Trade first attempted to 
solve the problem by utilizing the facili- 
ties of the post-office system. Merchants 
were authorized to take their coupons in 
sealed envelopes to their local post offices 
and exchange them for “coupon vouch- 
ers.” This mechanism eliminated the ne- 
cessity of shipping bundles of coupons 
from retailer to wholesaler and from 
wholesaler to manufacturer, but it proved 
unsatisfactory for two reasons. First, it 
put an undue burden on the post office, 
which had no facilities for handling this 
type of transaction effectively; second— 
and because of this—it gave rise to abuses 
and irregularities. After coupon vouchers 
in substantial amounts had been issued it 
was frequently found that the recipient 
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had turned in an envelope filled with waste paper or had 
given a false identification. 

The Board of Trade then transferred the task to the 
banking organization. 


Unoer the system set up by the British a retailer takes 
his coupons to his local bank and opens a “coupon ac- 
count.” He pays in all the coupons he has on hand and 
all that he subsequently collects, using for the purpose 
envelopes provided by the Board of Trade accommodat- 
ing 100, 500 or 1,000 coupons. The business man identi- 
fies himself and his business on the envelope and 
vouches for its contents. (He is allowed a leeway of 2 
per cent on these deposits to take account of loss and 
theft.) The bank then turns the coupons over to the 
Board of Trade and all subsequent transactions aris- 
ing from them are handled by coupon checks and 
vouchers. 

When a merchant wishes to place an order with his 
wholesaler he makes out a “transfer voucher” and has it 
confirmed at the bank (assuming, of course, that his 
coupon account is large enough to cover it). The bank 
detaches one counterfoil of the voucher and deducts the 
amount from his account. The retailer detaches the 
other counterfoil as his receipt and sends the voucher 
along to the wholesaler with his order. The supplier de- 
posits the voucher to his own account in his local bank; 
and when he orders from the manufacturer he follows 
the same routine as that of the retailer. 

It is too early yet, perhaps, to say that the British 
coupon banking scheme has been perfected, but its op- 
erations over the. first four months have been almost 
completely free of complaints or queries. 


In London you can’t shop without your ration coupon book 
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: BRITISH COMBINE 


BANKING’S Washington correspondent tells about Brit- 
ain’s “‘nucleus”’ enterprises. 


N the concentration of consumer industries and trade, 
as in other matters related to the war, there is much 
to be learned from Britain’s experience. Allowance 

must be made, of course, for the differing needs and cir- 
cumstances here and in the United Kingdom. With us, 
heretofore, limitation of production and trade in civilian 
goods has come primarily because of an insufficient sup- 
ply of materials needed or because equipment was 
needed to make munitions, and only secondarily to save 
manpower or floor space. In the United Kingdom con- 
siderations of manpower and floor space have been at 
least equally as important as materials. 

British concentration originally developed in 1941 
through voluntary plans submitted by the industries 
concerned, as a means of rationalizing industry to aid 
war production. Later, under government direction, it 
moved from the concentration of production to the 
“concentration of products” as well. “Utility” models 
of various products were introduced. Production of a 
long list of articles was prohibited. Latterly compulsory 
concentration has become the rule, built around “nu- 
cleus” enterprises, as in the soft drinks and clothing 
industries. British concentration has been applied not 
only to production, but also to distribution. 


Tae Ministry of Labor provides for the withdrawal of 
mobile workers not only from companies closed down, 
but also from the nucleus firms; and the place of the 
latter’s withdrawn workers is filled by less mobile work- 
ers from the closed establishments. The main determi- 
nant of which units are to be closed or retained is the 
need of local arms plants for labor. In the luxury trades 
particularly, considerations of efficiency play a second- 
ary part. In the cotton industry, due to concentration, 
limitation of supplies, and other factors, about 45 per 
cent of the workers were released during the first year 
of concentration in Britain. 

It is the Board of Trade’s policy in concentration to 
minimize the danger of large companies squeezing out 
smaller units. In considering any concentration scheme, 
the government invites the opinion of representative 
elements of the industry, including small and large 
firms, and labor as well as owners and managers. 

Five main methods of concentration are used in 
Britain: 

(1) The agency method, under which the product of 
a closed plant, A, is manufactured by a nucleus plant, 
B, but distributed by A’s own organization and under 
its own brand, 

(2) Pooling, under which the profits earned by the 
companies still operating are shared by them with those 
closed down for the duration. 
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Concentration of Industry 


HERBERT BRATTER 


ow 

Bicycle brigades are popular at this country’s war plants, 

such as the aircraft factory above. Manufacture of bikes is 
concentrated both here and in England 


(3) Transfer of quotas, the nucleus firms paying 
specific sums to closed firms for the wartime use of the 
latters’ production quotas. 

(4) The levy method, nucleus units paying to closed 
units or to a central fund a levy on their products. 

(5) Permanent amalgamation or, alternatively, the 
buying out of one unit by another. 

In the United Kingdom financial compensation for 
losses due to the war is provided by the government only 
where the loss is directly due to enemy action. There- 
fore, companies closed as a result of concentration are 
financially relieved, if at all, only by the industries 
concerned. This is a matter for arrangement between 
the closed and the surviving or nucleus businesses. The 
government assists in the concentration process, how- 
ever, as by safeguarding labor and raw materials re- 
quirements of nucleus firms. 


Aworner way the government helps is, where possible, 
by renting for storage or other purposes closed down 
factories and business premises. For tax purposes, the 
closed plants are allowed to claim deduction for wear 
and tear as if plant and equipment were in normal use. 
The nucleus firms may, for tax purposes, count the 
expense of payments to a closed firm, or to an industry 
compensation fund, as the case may be. 

As of April 1, 1942, a long list of industries had been 
subjected to concentration. Those most important from 
the standpoint of number of establishments concerned 
and workers and floor space released were cotton, 
hosiery, boots and shoes, wool and rayon. Others were 
bedding, bicycles, cardboard boxes, carpets, corsets, 
cutlery, gloves, iron and steel, jute, leather goods, 
linoleum, musical instruments, sporting goods, tiles, 
toilet preparations, and toys. In the larger industries, 
voluntary plans were readily adopted, but this was not 
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Farm machinery is one of the U. S. industries that may be concentrated. Others include: paper, warm-air furnaces, 
dairy machinery, soil pipe 


true where many small units were involved (e.g., jew- 
elry, toys, sporting goods) or where the units, although 
large, were few and scattered. 

The cotton spinning industry is one in which the levy 
method was adopted. Care and maintenance of the 
closed mills is provided through a compensation fund 
built up out of a levy on active spindles, irrespective of 
profits. A different sort of compensation fund is op- 
erated by the carpet industry, through a 7% per cent 
surcharge on the list prices of carpets made by the active 
firms. 

The lace industry employed the amalgamation 
method, all units being concentrated into a single cor- 
poration. 

An interesting case of concentration is that of the soft 
drink industry. Output of carbonated beverages was 
cut 25 per cent, although production of syrups, essences, 


In the U. S. 


N THE United States concentration was announced as 
I official WPB policy on July 23, and to date has been 
applied in the manufacture of bicycles, stoves and 
typewriters. Two firms, the third and fifth in size, were 
selected to continue producing bicycles, the remaining 
10 to close or convert to war production. 

In the stove industry, production is concentrated in 
the smaller companies not located in labor-short areas. 
Typewriter production is limited to the smallest com- 
pany, the four large ones either having been already 
converted or now in process of being converted to war 
production. Concentration surveys are under way in 
other industries, but orders have not been announced. 

A concentration policy for manufacturing that would 
spread work among smaller units was urged before the 
Senate Small Business Committee in October by H. B. 
McCoy of the Commerce Department. Out of 450 in- 
dustry classifications, the Department estimates that in 
111 production in the next 12 months will be below the 
1939 rate. In this group are 40,000 establishments em- 
ploying 425,000 workers. Mr. McCoy commented: 

“Tf a policy is adopted of concentrating essential civil- 
ian production as far as possible in small plants, the 
small manufacturer in the industries concerned can rea- 
sonably hope that he has a better chance for survival. It 
is likely that concentration of civilian production in the 
largest possible number of the smallest firms is the only 
hope of keeping many such establishments in operation 
during the war.” 
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and the like may be increased. Production is concen- 
trated under the pooling method, listed above, but for 
the war’s duration manufacturers’ names and brands 
are prohibited. As in the dairy industry, deliveries are 
simplified and overlapping is eliminated. 

In the foods industries, various savings have been 
effected. Wholesalers of margarine, fats and flour must 
buy these products from the nearest factory or mill. 
Milk producers may sell only to the Milk Marketing 
Board. Whether in the difficult time of postwar recon- 
struction these controls will be promptly relinquished is 
a matter for conjecture. 

Concentration has been felt in the packaging of mer- 
chandise, too. The government has specified the number 
of sizes in which commodities may be packed. Shirts, 
soaps, and certain foods may not be packed for retail 
sale. In many lines manufacturers have adopted stand- 
ard containers. In the chocolate industry, much labor 
has been saved by simplified packaging. 

Utility models are in the United Kingdom described 
as “goods sufficiently clearly designed for their prices to 
be fixed, planned to meet essential needs in a sensible 
manner, and produced in the most economical way 
possible.” Not only has the government planned utility 
models in such “concentrated” industries as clothing, 
pottery, hollow ware, umbrellas, furniture, pencils, 
cutlery and suitcases, but it also has “concentrated” the 
variety of products manufactured in some of these indus- 
tries. Thus additional workers were released for essential 
activity. 


Since 1941 no new retail shops may be opened in the 
United Kingdom, nor may new lines be added by re- 
tailers, without license. Business mortality, the draft and 
bombings have reduced the ranks of retail outlets. The 
need for retail food outlets has been diminished by the 
growth of the armed forces, factory and communal meal 
centers, and the like. Gasoline stations have been closed 
for reasons of supply and strategy. In general, there is 
less goods to be sold. Retailers who have difficulty in 
carrying on are urged by the British Government to 
enter “voluntary marriages” with other firms, or close 
down under the terms of the Liabilities (War-Time 
Adjustment) Act of 1941. That act makes it possible for 
a retailer to be cleared of debt without going through 
bankruptcy, and still be able to resume business after 
the war. The problem of concentration of retailing is 
difficult in the many cases of small family shops run by 
old persons or by people of low general ability, who 
would not readily fit into war work. 
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This Husky Infant, Regulation V 


KENTON R. CRAVENS 


MR. CRAVENS, after serving as administrator of the War 
Loans Committee of the Federal Reserve Board, has re- 
turned to his duties as vice-president of The Cleveland 
Trust Company. He will continue to serve in an advisory 
capacity the Reserve Board’s committee. 


HE National War Loans Committee of the Ameri- 

can Bankers Association had a very productive 

meeting in New York recently. Representatives of 
the armed services attended and discussions covered the 
experience with Regulation V during the six months 
since this new credit instrument was inaugurated, with 
particular emphasis on problems arising in connection 
with the renegotiation of war contracts. 

In general there was a feeling of satisfaction with the 
way the plan is working out, but it was decided that 
certain phases of war production lending under Regula- 
tion V needed further study. A sub-committee will meet 
from time to time with the service representatives and 
try to iron out any rough spots which have developed 
since the program got under way. 


Here, in substance, is a consensus of the 
bankers and officials of the Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission, who attended the meet- 
ing, regarding the results achieved by Regula- 
tion V up to this time and its broader future 
usefulness: 


Regulation V has fulfilled its original objectives. 
Every contractor today who is necessary to the war 
program can get adequate financing. 

Although the executive order establishing the program 
gave the Army, Navy and Maritime Commission the 


right to make loans as well as to guarantee them, up to 
this time not one of these three departments had made 
a loan. 

Regulation V has been found an adequate method of 
financing prime contractors as well as subcontractors. 
This has meant that the banks of the country have an 
even greater opportunity to assume the role of furnish- 
ing working capital for all of industry. 

It should be set forth clearly in this connection that 
the banks of the country have been making thousands 
of war production loans on their own account without 
resorting to Regulation V. The latest available survey 
by the American Bankers Association, covering 500 
banks throughout the country, showed the total number 
of such loans outstanding as 33,845 amounting to $2,- 
056,919,762, with actual commitments reaching $2,122,- 
132,499 in addition. 


Ar THE end of July, the Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounced that about 800 loans had been made under the 
guarantee plan, with total commitments of $450 million. 
These figures have been greatly increased in recent 
months. By October 5, six months since Regulation V’s 
inception, the number of loans totaled 1,525 and the vol- 
ume was 974 million dollars, not including certain very 
large loans, such as General Motors and others, recently 
under consideration. It is highly possible that between 
three and four billion dollars will have been authorized 
by the end of this year. The Reserve Board will release 
information on these totals monthly hereafter. 

Up to the present time there has been too much em- 
phasis on 90 per cent guarantees. However, as bankers 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 


About 1,000,000 people viewed Cleveland 
Trust Company’s 10-day War Production 
Board “Pull Together For Victory” exhibit in 
front of the bank’s main office in the heart of 
downtown Cleveland. WPB Chief Donald M. 
Nelson was the principal launching speaker. 

The display building, trimmed in red, white 
and blue, featured a turret lathe operating 24 
hours a day actually producing war materials. 
Bombs and shells from the Ravenna Arsenal, 
along with other war implements from the 
Cleveland Ordinance District, were exhibited 
in this “Pull Together For Victory” building. 

Approximately 125,000 WPB folders were 
distributed to exhibit visitors and many 
qualified subcontractors were produced for the 
WPB, which, together with stimulation of 
Cleveland’s war effort, was the major purpose 
of the exhibit. War Bonds and tickets to the 
Army War Show were on sale. 

Photograph at left shows the WPB exhibit 
during a busy period. 
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The author is professor of economics at New York Uni- 
versity. 


article on “The Four Rights” written by Dr. 
Clyde William Phelps and published in the Octo- 
ber issue of BANKING raises a number of questions 
which I think should not be overlooked. Dr. Phelps, as I 
see it, postulates certain idealistic principles as being 
intrinsically basic to the “American Way of Life” and 
then proposes practices that serve only to negate these 
very ideals. 

Any well-principled American cannot help but be in 
complete accord with Dr. Phelps’ insistence upon the 
necessary retention of the fundamental rights of indi- 
vidual initiative, freedom of contract, private property, 
and, as far as it works well, full and free competitive 
enterprise. Moreover, as he states, with every right 
there exists a corresponding responsibility. In fact the 
very term “freedom,” as distinguished from license, 
implies a dutiful obligation toward the rights and 
persons of others. However, in practical application, 
such responsibility is determined by circumstances and 
conditions. And it is here, I feel, that Dr. Phelps errs. 

In focusing one’s attention upon the “rights,” Dr. 
Phelps essentially devotes his article to the right of un- 
restrained competition. It becomes apparent that his 
conception of competition is that which we economists 
call perfect competition. In our abstract, esoteric way 
we say perfect competition means an economic condi- 
tion characterized by a multiplicity of buying and 
selling agents, an undifferentiated product in given 
lines of business, and an exacting rationality coupled 
with a complete knowledge of both present and future 
market conditions on the part of buyers and sellers in- 
volved. Yet, the very nature and complexity of modern 
economic society render such a state of competition, in 
some instances at least, questionable. 


Owe is tempted at this point to repeat Aristotle’s plea 
for moderation in all things. Does Dr. Phelps believe, for 
example, that consumers would be better served if we 
had twice as many banks and five times as many loan 
companies as we have at the present time? Is the prob- 
lem one of intensifying competition by multiplying 
banking agencies throughout the country, or does the 
problem lie in other fields? 

The Russell Sage Foundation specifies a minimum of 
$25,000 of assets as being desirable for each operating 
company, evidently believing that numbers of loaning 
agencies were not in themselves a desirable thing. 
Moreover, we are all aware that in all businesses with 
heavy overhead charges, the law of decreasing cost, 
with increasing volume, operates. To have the “perfect 
competition” Dr. Phelps calls for necessitates many 
competing units. But the existence of many competing 
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lenders may result in the reduction of 

the volume of business per unit and, 

instead of decreasing costs, there is 

created a heavier loading of overhead 

charges. From the point of view of the necessitous bor- 
rowers the net result may be higher rates. 

Though the ideal of competitive action should be 
fostered whenever it produces low-price advantages to 
the benefit of the consumers, one must be cautious in 
its application in certain spheres of economic activity, 
otherwise the very end it purposes to serve may be 
thereby destroyed. Competition in the consumer loan 
field is likely to contribute to higher rates rather than 
to “the greatest amount of goods and services to con- 
sumers. at the lowest possible prices,” as Dr. Phelps 
suggests it will. 

In. other words, although one must heartily agree 
with Dr. Phelps’ desire to inform the user of small loans, 
when one turns to the means by which this end is to 
be achieved, he runs into a hornets’ nest of controversy. 
The one source of motivation that would contribute 
immeasurably to his type of competition is a clearer 
and more specific consumers’ knowledge of the total 
charges in the loans extended by the various agencies. 
His chief contention is that these charges are stated 
unsatisfactorily in a variety of ways “that no one but 
an expert mathematician can discover the true costs of 
borrowing from competing institutions.” 


Corrousty enough, on this point Dr. Phelps falls into 
a most unhappy contradiction that justifies the opening 
paragraph of this criticism. For in the very next para- 
graph he recommends that “the best way would be to 
state the total charges of all kinds as a per cent of the 
current monthly balances owed.” To anyone familiar 
with the informational problems of the consumer loan 
agencies, this could hardly be styled as a practical so- 
lution. In point of fact, the percentage statement is one 
of the factors, if not the most important one, contribut- 
ing heavily to the very situation about which Dr. 
Phelps complains. 

For example, my colleagues of the mathematics de- 
partment tell me that a charge of 314 per cent monthly 
results in an effective rate of 51 per cent and not 42 
per cent as frequently mentioned. Since the maximum 
in New York State is now 2.5 per cent, I have tried tc 
work out the effective rate for an initial loan of $100, 
and I am still figuring it out. Mathematically, of course, 
the payment of interest monthly requires the compound- 
ing of payments at the end of each month. Professor 
Clyde Olin Fisher pointed this out many years ago in an 
article in the American Economic Review and concluded, 
“only confusion results from any attempt to secure the 
true effective rate.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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What It Takes 


WILLIAM 


This is the last article in the series by the Director of 
Customer and Personnel Relations, American Bankers 
Association, on the personal elements that make a bank. 
The qualities discussed here are initiative and executive 
ability. In connection with this article, see the charted data 
on manpower and a summary of British experience, on 
page 41. 


conference, at least for a while, that you and I 

shall have on personnel rating. Eight of the 10 
points we arranged to discuss have been covered, and I 
sincerely hope that the little personal sessions we have 
had on these points have been of some help to you. 

The ninth mark on our self-measuring device is initia- 
tive. This may not appear, at first glance, to be an ele- 
ment to which a junior banker should pay much atten- 
tion, but a second glance will reveal that the ability to 
act without instruction and the capacity to do a bit of 
constructive thinking are two assets that should be in 
the possession of the most junior of bankers. Of course, 
acting without instruction might very well be dangerous 
if intelligence doesn’t accompany the effort, but that 
isn’t the kind of action under discussion. 

To be more specific, here are the points on which your 
grading on initiative might be based: low grade—you 
are devoid of originality and aggressiveness; fair grade— 
you are a routine worker and are deficient in originality 
and aggressiveness; good grade—you are resourceful and 
aggressive and have moderate ability to act without 
supervision; and excellent grade—you are creative, 
aggressive, original, constructive, and resourceful. You 
shouldn’t worry if you don’t make the top grade for a 
while. That’s a pretty high mark to shoot at, even for a 
senior banker. However, if you are really serious about 


Wen Junior Banker, this appears to be the last 
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From the banks’ standpoint, the per- 
sonnel problem is one of the most im- 
portant of the day. A recent man- 
power clinic in Boston was attended 
by approximately 250 New England 
bankers who, under Mr. Powers’ 
leadership, discussed matters pertain- 
ing to bank manpower in wartime. 
Right, the speakers’ table. (Mr. 
Powers is in the center.) Similiar 
meetings are being held in other cities 
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making progress in this (or any other) business, you will 
aim for a good rating on adaptability and, by the way, 
temper your aggressiveness with due regard for the 
rights of others. 

“Tf I clearly understand your explanation,” you re- 
mark, “initiative of the right quality is exhibited by 
people who are constantly on their toes but who at the 
same time keep off the toes of others. I think that what 
you’ve said on initiative applies fairly well to any person 
even in a minor position such as mine but I’m not too 
sure that the next point, executive ability, holds much 
interest for us juniors.” 

All right, I’ll admit that this final element, which is 
No. 10 on the yardstick, is not a prime essential in the 
make-up of a junior banker. Nevertheless, a measurable 
portion of it is desirable. The usual gradations under 
this heading, from bottom to top, are: ‘‘ No leadership 
qualities and incapable of thinking for self or others,” 
“limited leadership qualities and limited ability to dis- 
cern reasonable course of action,” “fairly successful in 
leading others and has moderate analytical ability,” and 
“exceptional leadership qualities and ability to inspire 
cooperation, has pronounced ability to interpret facts 
and to develop ideas.” 


Wane there is little or no opportunity for a junior 
banker to display a high degree of executive ability in 
discharging his bank duties, there are occasions when a 
little of it may be brought into play. Even pages and 
messengers have frequent demands made on their abil- 
ity to inspire cooperation on the part of associates; and 
all bank staff members can benefit from close observa- 
tion of executive qualities displayed by their superiors. 
Observing these qualities in others and consciously 
developing similar qualities will hasten the day when 
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you junior bankers of the present will be 
qualified to fill competently places in the 
banking leadership of the future. 

Now, J. B., to sum up our discussion 
of 10 of the important elements in the 
professional life of a banker, I’m going 
to give you a printed copy of the yard- 
stick in a form similar to the rating 
sheets used by personnel officers in 
many banks. The rating system is based 
on a grading total of 100 per cent. Each 
element has a top weight of 10 per cent, 
and, with the exception of industry, the 
lowest grade allowed on each element is 
4 per cent. Although, theoretically, an 
employee could obtain a rating of 100 
per cent, he would have to be practically 
a superman in order to merit such a 
grade. Actually, a fair rating runs from 
60 to 75 per cent, and a good rating runs 
from 75 to 85 per cent. 


To demonstrate the procedure, the form 
I’m giving you has been checked and the 
rating has been worked out for a hypo- 
thetical case. This man’s grade of 67 
per cent is fair, but with attention paid 
to clearing up four of the weak points 
(initiative, adaptability, cooperation, 
and personality) the grade could be in- 
creased to a very satisfactory mark. 

Use the form to rate yourself. Grade 
carefully and honestly; then concen- 
trate on improving the points which the 
picture shows need strengthening. Re- 
peat the process frequently, every few 
months, and you'll find that the yard- 
stick will keep you on the beam. 


A banker at the Boston clinic asks a 
question from the floor 
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EMPLOYEE RATING SHEET 


EMPLOYEE'S POSITION. DESIGNATE || EMPLOYEE |] pate 
CONCISELY, SUCH AS SENIOR CLERK, RATING NAME 
SAVINGS TELLER, STENOGRAPHER, ETC. SHEET LOCATION 


NATURE OF WORK IN DETAIL: 
MACHINES OPERATED: 


INSTRUCTIONS: Read carefully the explanation of points to be considered in rating 
each of the ten following qualifications. Place a check mark (\/) on the line opposite 
each qualification at that point most accurately denoting the employee's standing. 


Evaluate each qualification without regard for the employee's rating on any other point. 


1. APPEARANCE 10 | 9 | 8 Rae aS: 4 


Consider neatness of per- | Striking Appropriate Ordinary Slovenly 
son, dress, and carriage. | appearance appearance appearance appearance 


4 


Consider disposition, | Veryeasyto Pleasant; usu- Civil,ordinary Colorless 
manner, tact, and pecul- | get along ally discerns disposition; person- 
iar ability to deal with | with; very best course of has ability ality; 
others without giving | diplomatic action to handle tactless; 
offense. and tactful simple poor 


contacts manners 


Consider effort, depend- | Exception- Industrious Fairlyindus- Impa- Lazy 
ability, diligence, appli- | ally indus- trious; per- tient; ir- 
cation to task at hand, | trious forms dis- responsi- 
thoroughness. tasteful work ble 

without 

impatience 


Vv 
. SPEED 10 9 8 | 7 | 6 | | 4 
Consider rapidity and | Very rapid, Rapid, better Average Slow Unsatis- 
amount of work accom- | exceptional than average factory 
plished; promptness in | production production output 
completion of tasks. 


ACCURACY 10 | 9 | 8 | 7 
Consider care and exact- | Excep- Very accurate Moderately Inexact; Many 
ness with which em- | tionally and careful accurate somehwhat errors; 
ployee performs work; | accurate careless slovenly 
freedom from errors. 


. COOPERATION 10 8 1716] 


Consider attitude and | Exceptionally Cooperates; Passively Obstructive; 
ability to work with | willingand helpful; willing and interested; antagonistic 
others; spirit of helpful- | cooperates to helpful negative 
ness and willingness. fullest degree attitude 


.KNOWLEDGEOFJOB| 10 | 9 | 8 | ¥ | 61 5 | 4 


Consider knowledge of | Extensive Satisfactory Moderately Incomplete Deficient 
own and related work; | and varied specialized qualified training 

usefulness as a replace- | bank knowledge 

ment in own and other | training 

departments; relevant 

education. 


ADAPTABILITY 7 | 6 4 


Consider quickness to | Learns quickly; Learnseasily; Slowin grasping Needs 

learn; capacity to ab- | exceptional fairly adept ideas; hasdiffi- repeated 

sorb knowledge; versa- | capacity and at meeting culty in adapta- instruc- 

tility and ability to ad- | versatility changing tion to new tion; 

just oneself to changes. conditions _ situations forgets 
quickly; 
usefulness 
limited 


Consider ability to act | Creative; Fairly Routine worker; Devoid of 
without instructions, | assertive; resourceful lacks originality, originality 
constructivethinking, | original; andassertive; assertiveness, and asser- 
assertiveness, and orig- | construc- moderate and planning tiveness 
inality. tive; re- ability to act ability 
sourceful without 
supervision 


v 
EXECUTIVE ABILITY 10 | 9 § 4 


Consider leadership | Exceptional leader- Fairly successful Limited No lead- 

qualities; ability to in- | ship qualities and in leading others; leader- ership 

spire cooperation; judg- | ability to inspire moderate ship qualities; 

ment and analytical | cooperation; has analytical qualities unsound 

ability. capacity to separate ability and thinker 
things into ele- discern- 

(Omit rating of this point | ments; power to see ment 

when employee under | and interpret facts 

consideration is not in a | and ideas 

position to demonstrate 

execulive ability or job 

does not require it.) 
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The Genealogy of Price Control 


ALBERT GRAY 


Mr. Gray, a New York advertising man, presents some 
factual evidence that price control is a difficult if not an im- 
possible undertaking. 


‘6 AFTER considering the place of importation and ex- 
‘A portation, the storage, the gain and loss of all 

goods bought and sold,” reads a provision in the 
ancient Code of Manu, “let the king establish the price 
of purchase and sale. Every five days or at the expiration 
of every fortnight the king should settle the price of 
goods in the presence of these men (traders and im- 
porters).”’ 


Several centuries 
before the Chris- 
tian era lived the 
Hindu sage* who 
formulated these 


* Not Santa Claus 


The exact date is unknown as are the results of this 
effort at the legal establishment of prices, by laws closely 
resembling section 2(a) of our Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942: “Whenever in the judgment of the 
Price Administrator the price or prices of a commodity 
or commodities have risen or threaten to rise to an ex- 
tent or in a manner inconsistent with the purpose of 
this Act, he may by regulation or order establish such 
maximum price or maximum prices as in his judgment 
shall be fair and equitable . . .” 

The earliest record of the fixing of commodity prices 
by statute dates back to 301 A.D., in the reign of the 
Roman Emperor, Diocletian. This edict was apparently 
applicable to all of Egypt, Asia Minor and Greece, over 
which the sovereignty of Diocletian extended. Twenty- 
nine copies of the document, 14 in Latin and 15 in Greek, 
have been discovered in excavations in these countries, 
from which it may fairly be assumed the law was a gen- 
eral enactment for that territory. 

The statute, in part, is as follows: “Who is so hard- 
ened and so untouched by the feeling for humanity that 
he can be unaware, nay, that he has not noticed, that in 
the sale of wares that are exchanged in the market, or 
dealt with in the daily business of the cities, an exorbi- 
tant tendency in prices has spread to such an extent 
that the unbridled desire of plunder is held in check 
neither by abundance nor by reasons of plenty. It is our 
pleasure, therefore, that those prices which the sub- 
joined summary specifies be held in observance through- 
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out all our dominion that all may know the license to 
go above the same has been cut off. It is our pleasure, 
also, that if any man shall have boldly come into conflict 
with this statute he shall put his life in peril. In the same 
peril also, shall he be placed who, drawn along by avarice 
in his desire to buy, shall have conspired against this 
statute. Nor shall he be estimated innocent of the same 
crime who, having articles necessary for daily life and 
use, shall have decided hereafter that they can be held 
back, since the punishment ought to be even heavier for 
him who causes need than for him who violates the 
laws.” 

Then follows a schedule of 700 to 800 items of vari- 
ous commodities and of types of labor, with the price 
thus determined. Some of these, the amounts and 
measures transferred into present day terms, are: barley, 
741% cents a bushel; rye, 45 cents a bushel; wheat, 33.6 
cents a bushel; beans, 45 cents a bushel; oats, 22% 
cents a bushel; pork, 7.3 cents a pound; beef, 4.9 cents a 
pound; ham, 12 cents a pound; lamb, 7.3 cents a pound; 
butter, 9.8 cents a pound; cabbage, 1.7 cents a pound; 
eggs, 5.1 cents a dozen; day laborer, with food, 10.8 
cents a day; carpenter, with food, 21.6 cents a day; 
stone mason with food, 32.4 cents a day. 

Twelve years later Lucius Lactantius wrote: “And 
when he (Diocletian) had brought on a state of exceed- 
ing high prices by his different acts of injustice he tried 
to fix by law the prices of articles offered for sale. . . . 


Thereupon 
for the veriest iri- 
fles much blood 
was shed and out 
of fear nothing was 
offered for sale and 
the scarcity grew 
much worse until 
after the death of 
many persons and 
the law was re- 
pealed from mere 
necessity.” 


But here, as in succeeding centuries, the lesson was 
soon forgotten. Sixty years later, at Antioch, in Syria, 
grain prices soared to fantastic levels. Disregarding the 
futility of his predecessor’s attempt, Julian “pegged” 
the price of grain. Then, according to Lactantius, the 
wholesalers refused to sell and the scarcity of food be- 
came even more acute. Grain imports were made from 
Egypt. 

Offered in the market at the fixed price, the cargoes 
were bought up by the wholesalers while prices spiralled 
even higher. Learning from continued failure the Em- 
peror in the end repealed his law. 
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‘*...Grain imports 
were made from 


Egypt.” 


Centuries later, about 800 A.D., in the Frankfort 
Capitulary, a price fixing law of Charlemagne, the 
prices of food and labor were determined somewhat 
after the pattern of the Athenian law. In Greece, about 
four centuries before the Christian era, retail grain 
profits were limited and each purchase limited to 75 
bushels. Under the Capitulary the price of bread was 
proportioned to the price of grain, and the value of the 
latter ascertained by its price in an open, competitive 
market. 

At the beginning of the reign of Henry II in England, 
in the 12th Century, the price of bread and later of other 
food stuffs was established in this manner, a fixed 
amount above the current market price for grain. Then, 
with the price of food fixed in this way, the establish- 
ment of current wages from the basis of living costs, 
determined from the price of food, was a natural con- 
sequence. 

In the American Colonies, however, from early in the 
17th Century until after the Revolution, legislators 
chased this 2,000 year old will-o’-the-wisp with their 
hopes of success apparently stimulated by each succeed- 
ing failure. 

About 1630, in Massachusetts, an attempt was made 
at regulating the price of labor. The pay of carpenters, 
joiners, brick layers and thatchers was limited to two 
shillings a day. The law endured for six months and was 
repealed. Four years later the wages of carpenters, ma- 
sons, etc., were fixed again by law. The following year 
that statute was repealed. 

For 150 years these futile efforts at price fixing con- 
tinued. On November 29, 1780, the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly passed the “Tender Act.” “The nature of the 
Tender Act,” wrote Pelatiah Webster, “is no more nor 
less than establishing by law the standard value of 
money and has the same use with respect to the currency 
that the legal standard pound, bushel, yard or gallon 


“<There is a general cry against the merchants, against 
the monopolizers,’ etc., wrote Abigail Adams to her hus- 
band, John Adams, on April 20, 1777, .. .” 
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has to those goods, the quantities of which are usually 
ascertained by those measures . . . It is not more ab- 
surd to attempt to impel faith into the heart of the un- 
believer by fire and fagot, or to whip love into your mis- 
tress with a cow skin than to force value or credit into 
your money by penal laws.” 

With the Revolution came the inevitable concomitant 
of every war, scarcity and rising prices. In November 
1776 Connecticut fixed the maximum price for labor and 
for staple commodities by a law identical in form with 
that ancient edict of Diocletian. 

Fifteen months later prices had risen from 50 per 
cent to 300 per cent. On February 12, 1778, another 
statute was passed fixing commodity prices; wheat at 
934 shillings; pork at 5% pence; molasses at 9 shillings. 

“There is a general cry against the merchants, against 
the monopolizers, etc.,”” wrote Abigail Adams to her 
husband, John Adams, on April 20, 1777, “who, ’tis 
said have created a partial scarcity. That a scarcity 
prevails of every article, not only of luxury but even of 
the necessities of life, is a certain fact. Everything bears 
an exhorbitant price. The Act, which in some measure 
retarded and stemmed the torrent of oppression, is now 
no more heeded than if it had never been made. .. .” 


Five months later 
John Adams wrote 
from Philadelphia: 
“T am grieved to 
hear of the angry 
contentions among 
you. That improvi- 
dent act... , if not 
repealed, will ruin 
. the state and intro- 
duce a civil war.” 


In January 1777 beef sold at 4 pence a pound; corn at 
4 shillings a bushel; wool at 3 shillings a pound. A year 
later beef sold at 1014 pence a pound; corn at 18 shillings 
and wool at 12 shillings. By January 1779 the price of 
beef had risen to 22 pence, corn to 52 shillings and wool 
to 15 shillings. By January 1780, three years after the 
enactment of the Massachusetts price-fixing law of Jan- 
uary 25, 1777, referred to by John Adams, the price of 
beef was at 105 pence a pound; corn at 160 shillings a 
bushel, and wool at 60 shillings a pound. 

The price-fixing laws in the past have been the story 
of Mrs. Partington and the storm at. Sidmouth, Eng- 
land, told long ago by Rev. Sydney Smith: 

“There set in a great flood upon that town—the tide 
rose to an incredible height—the waves rushed in upon 
the houses and everything was threatened with destruc- 
tion. Dame Partington was seen at the door of her house 
with mop and patterns, trundling her mop, squeezing 
out the sea-water and vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s spirit was up. The contest was unequal. The At- 
lantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington.” 


See the broadside, “Act to prevent Monopoly and Op- 
pression”, passed by “the Selectmen and Committee of the 
Town of Newbury,” Mass., in 1777, shown on page 40. 
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* * * London’s Stock Market 


JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Mr. LAWRENCE is vice-president of the Empire Trust 
Company, New York. 


T the moment of Stalingrad’s apparently imminent 

A fall the London market reached a new high since 

Dunkirk — 78 per cent above. Our own market 

is 9 per cent below. The English market is back at March 

1939 levels. Our Dow-Jones industrials would have to 

be 44 per cent higher, the rails 33 per cent, and the 
utilities 131 per cent to be at a comparable level. 

The English investor, speaking in the unmistakable 
language of the security market, is saying that the future 
looks brighter from the “City” than from Wall Street— 
for capital. 

Is he mistaken or is the American investor merely a 
greater pessimist? 

England and America are in the same war. 

The English tax burden on individuals and corpora- 
tions is greater and has been borne longer than in this 
country. 

The distortion of the economy has gone to greater 
lengths in England than in this country. 

Inflation is more advanced in Great Britain than in 
the U. S., but we are catching up rapidly. 

English plant has been badly damaged by bombing; 
the American is still intact. 

English personnel, civilian and military, has suffered 
greater casualties. 

England as the economic heart of a family of nations 
has probably lost irretrievably many of the imperial 
functions which brought wealth to its citizens. 

Price earnings ratios in England are higher and 
yields lower than in this country. 

Will our market catch up to the British? Will the 
British fall back to our level? Will they meet on some 
common intermediate ground? 

The English, particularly the monied English, are 
hard-headed realists at least as competent as Americans 
to evaluate the future which affects their securities. 
Since both markets are free and fluid, there must be 
valid reasons for the superior performance of the 
English which more than offset the foregoing. 


Premises of Victory 


The English have a greater faith in the premises of 
victory: 

1. In spite of losses to date, the ultimate United 
Nations military potential is greater than that of the 
Axis. Our industrial capacity is greater. We control 
more of the strategic materials. Our manpower is more 
abundant. 

2. Time operates in our favor. 

3. Democratic morale is better than Axis morale. 
We can take it longer and will be able to dish it out. 
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4. The Russians are very tough and will be with us 
on the home stretch. They will not fail nor quit. 

5. History is repeating itself. Off to a bad start, the 
United Nations are again losing all battles except the 
last. It was so in the Napoleonic Wars, in World War I, 
and so it will be in World War II. 

These are the axioms of ultimate victory. Under the 
eloquent leadership of Churchill, aided by a deeper 
sense of history, the British have probably embraced 
this catalogue of faith more implicitly than Americans. 
These premises are the ramparts of British optimism. 


Tax Limits 


Taxes have reached their limit in England. The British 
investor feels that he has seen the worst. The Fisc has 
no further shocks for the security holder—or so he 
thinks. The excess profits tax is at 100 per cent of which 
20 per cent is returned after the war. The normal tax is 
50 per cent. On dividends received the stockholder pays 
only a surtax since the 50 per cent normal corporate tax 
is presumed to have been paid by the corporation for 
the stockholder. The English Exchequer believes that 
it has reached—if it hasn’t already passed—the point 
of diminishing returns. American corporate taxes have 
not yet reached their practical ultimate. The American 
investor, perhaps mistakenly, feels that the point of 
diminishing returns as applied to corporate taxation 
would not be recognized in Washington however clearly 
it were labeled. 


Capital Gains 

Still hearkening to Adam Smith to lay no taxes that 
“impair the patrimony” of the land, the English have 
so far refused to levy a capital gains tax. To the enlight- 
ened in this land the defect is regarded as the signal 
symptom of chauvinism. However that may be, the 
English investor knows that market gains are beyond 
the reach of the tax gatherer. Any appreciation in 
securities belongs to him—all of it. There is no heads-I- 
win-and-tails-you-lose arrangement between the Ex- 
chequer and the security owner. The English are odd 
that way. They are fair and sensible even toward 
capitalists. This might have some bearing on the greater 
willingness of the English to pay up for common stocks. 


Post-war 


The future looks brighter to the English than to the 
American investor. He knows that profound changes in 
the position of England, the rights and influence of the 
working class, the privileges and prestige of the ruling 
families, the sanctity of property, are incubating. 
These changes, he is confident, will take place without 
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and Ours * * | A Comparison of Trends | 


CUSHING 


Brisker trading at higher prices marked the early weeks of 
Autumn on the New York Stock Exchange 


the goad of a vindictive or punitive sovereign. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Professor Laski and the 
clamoring cohorts of the finer life are delineating the 
pattern of the millennium—but not on the rostrum of 
Parliament or in the halls of Downing Street. In terms 
of significant authority, they are hold- 
ing forth in Hyde Park and not in the 
heart of government. 

The English investor is more reluc- 
tant to sell and more willing to buy. 

And that makes a market go up. 
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“Road repairs have now been made to the large crater outside 
the Royal Exchange,” says the caption on this London photo. 
It was taken more than a year ago 
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RATION BANKING— THE ADVENTURES 


1. Every month our national 
sweet tooth puts 130 million 
sugar coupons in circulation 


4. Then, maybe, our sartorial 
dignity and other things as the 
war wears on 


7. Yep—that’s he calling up 
Private Banking, as a system, to 
be the home front task force in 
the rationing program 
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2. And, on the eastern seaboard, 
we burn up 150 million gas cou- 
pons every 30 days 


5. Local War Price and Ration- 
ing Boards would then be hope- 
lessly swamped with distribution 
details, the unmanageable bulk 
of paper . . . and sheer nervous 
exhaustion .. . 


8. Banking’s smooth running 
clearance system—the only na- 
tional network of business and 
consumer contact—will provide 
the machinery for “coupon bank- 


ing 


3. Soon, they say, our sau- 
sages will be rationed 


6. If it were not for that guy 
called “Private Enterprise” 
the Johnny-on-the-spot in every 
emergency 


9, The plan (being tested) visu- 
alizes that wholesalers of ra- 
tioned goods will open ration- 
banking accounts with their 
favorite institutions, where they 
will deposit ration credits re- 
ceived from consumers and other 
traders 
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OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


10. These credits will then be 
transferred against the move- 
ment of rationed merchandise 


13. The voucher will then be 
cleared back to the bank on 
which it was drawn for debit to 
the maker’s account 


16. And that’s no cinch! Not 
with the current manpower 
shortage, lack of equipment, and 
the mammoth burden of other 
wartime activities 
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11. By the use of non-negotiable 
“transfer vouchers” drawn by 
the buyer to the account of the 
seller ... 


14. Now in experimental 
stage to find costs and the best 
methods, banking will put ra- 
tioning on a safe and sound and 
practical basis 


17. But the job is as good as done 


when Private Enterprise 


SKETCHES BY BOB KIRKPATRICK 


12. Who in turn will deposit 
them for credit in his own ac- 
count 


15. The job is a big one—han- 
dling all the millions of coupons 
issued by Uncle Sam 


18. And his partner—organized 
banking—take over! 
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Ads That Support War Effort 


y \s Needed 
Tolelp 
LG Buy This Gun 


To be deductible .. . 


STATEMENT defining Bureau of Internal Revenu: 
A policy regarding deductions for advertising ex 
penditures in computing corporate income subject to 
income tax was issued recently by Commissione 
Guy T. Helvering. 

“To be deductible,” he said, “advertising expendi 
tures must be ordinary and necessary and bear a rea 
sonable relation to the business activities in which the 
enterprise is engaged. The bureau recognizes that ad 
vertising is a necessary and legitimate expense so long 
as it is not carried to an unreasonable extent or does not 
become an attempt to avoid proper tax payments. 

“The bureau realizes that it may be necessary for 
taxpayers now engaged in war production to maintain, 
through advertising, their trade names and the knowl- 
edge of the quality of their products and goodwill built 
up over past years, so that when they return to peace- 
time production their names and the quality of their 
products will be known to the public. 

“Tn determining whether such expenditures are al- 
lowable, cognizance will be taken of (1) the size of the 
business, (2) the amount of prior advertising budgets, 
(3) the public patronage reasonably to be expected in 
the future, (4) the increased cost of the elements enter- 
ing into the total of advertising expenditures, (5) the 
introduction of new products and added lines, and (6) 


Here is a new giant gun. A 
90-millimeter anti-aircraft 
gun designed for the ex- 
press purpose of smashing 
enemy bombers. It costs 
$50,000. And your Country is expecting you to put 
up part of that money. 


Bank. We want to sell a lot of Bonds because we 
want to see our Country buy a lot of guns to smash 
the enemy. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK 


“NEXT NORTH OF POST OFFICE” 


TROY’S OLDEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The War 


Calls For Prompt Action On Your Will 


Whether you expect to leave $5000 or $500,000 to your family, you 
need an up-to-date will—one which fits your situation in a world at war. 
This means either: (1) a new will, or (2) an old will carefully checked 
with experienced advisers, clause by clause, since Pear! Harbor. 


| 
ready to discuss the business and adminis- | 
trative phases of your estate program with ARE CU HELPING T0 BUILD 

you at any time. This discussion will be in 

confidence and will cost you nothing. And 

remember, our offer applies whether you are 


lars—or millions. 
Why? Here are several practical reasons: 
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The war upsets family life. When a relative 
enters the armed forces, for example, or 
undertakes other war activities, the financial 
needs of certain beneficiaries may change 
drastically—and overnight. A recent birth, 
death, or marriage may also require revision 
in your will. It should conform to your 
present family obligations. 


The war upsets business and professional 
life. Your earnings and gross estate may 
both be larger today than a year or so ago. 
Or they may be smaller. In either case your 
net estate, after taxes, may be much less. Be- 
quests in an old will, based upon peacetime 


require y 


Because of the war, will he be available or 
willing to act when the time comes? Will he 
be too busy with his own affairs to give 
adequate attention to all the complicated 
tasks he must perform? Will he be an ama- 
teur at the job—learning his work at the 
expense of your estate? 


Appointing @ trust company as executor 
is a time-tested plan, one rapidly grow- 
ing in popularity. Each of the trust com- 
panies in Rochester is experienced in settling 
estates—large and small; is impartial in 
carrying out the terms of the will; is always 
available during business hours at a conven- 
ient location; is financially responsible, as 


For your estate—regardless of its size—you 
need an up-to-date will. Why not benefit 
from wide experience and plan your affairs 
—without delay—in a way that will bring 
the greatest possible protection and financial 
security to your family? Come in any time. 


What Action 
Is Needed Under Your Will? 


Ask for this Statemest | 
The executor named in your will 
must take many steps—some tech- 


The Trust Companies of Rochester, New York 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


25 Main Street East (Main Office) 


GENESEE VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


45 Exchange Street (Main Office) 


LINCOLN-ALLIANCE BANK & 


183 Main Sereet East (Main Office) 


tet 


TRUST CO. 


ROCHESTER TRUST & SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


5 Main Street West (Main Office) 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


103 Main Street East 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


19 Main Screet West (Main Office) 


THE GOLD STAR LIST? 


Maybe you don’t know what the Gold Star list is. It’s the way 
they mark on the Service Flag — the boys who die in war. You 
don’t need guns to kill those American Boys. 


All you have to do is — do nothing. Go on with 
“business as usual.” Take your own sweet time in 


producing those guns and ‘planes and tanks and 


helped to save many Of Tos = tf 


If there is a spark of humanity in your heart— 
YOU'LL HATE YOURSELF 


Tue CitTIzENs & SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK | 


ATHENS ATLANTA AUGUSTA MACON SAVANNAH VALDOSTA | 
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$4,000,000,000 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


2 PERCENT TREASURY BONDS OF 1950-52 
and 


14 PERCENT TREASURY NOTES OF SERIES B-1946 


This advertisement, 

boosting a new Treas- To the Depositors in our Institutions: 

ury offering, was signed 

by 44 Greater New One of the cardinal points in the Treasury’s War Financing 
York banks Program is its wise desire to obtain the greatest possible 

proportion of its borrowed funds from sources other than 


commercial banks of deposit. 


The Treasury’s current offering could be wholly subscribed 
by commercial banks—But it is intended for public subscrip- 
tion as well, 


In our opinion it is of the greatest importance to the 
Nation’s welfare that individual and corporate investors of 
all kinds accept, now, the responsibility of giving continual 
and complete support to the Treasury’s borrowing program. 


We are subscribing to this offering and invite our depositors to make direct 
investment in these or other issues of the United States Government. 


buying habits necessitated by war restrictions, by 
priorities, and by the unavailability of many of the 
raw materials formerly fabricated into the advertised 
product. 

“Reasonable expenses incurred by companies in ad- 


vertising and advertising technique to speed the war 
effort among their own employees, and to cut down THI 5 COMMUNITY FACES 
accidents and unnecessary absences and inefficiency, 
will be allowed as deductions. Also reasonable expend- 
itures for advertisements including the promotion of AN <M ERGENLY : 
government objectives in wartime, such as conserva- a 
tion, salvage or the sale of War Bonds, which are signed eee eee 
by the advertiser, will be deductible, provided they are 
reasonable and not made in an attempt to avoid proper Shs esurindinennnentinnpeahiqunaan, 
— ae — ’ Unless we help them, war production will be very 
No definite rule for determining what is reasonable materially slowed down. 
in the case of expenditures for advertising can be laid Also, war industries are expanding, and somehow, 
in advance so as to fit all situations and all classes of someway, we must find living accommodations for 
taxpayers. In determining whether the amounts are chousends of 
reasonable it is necessary to take into consideration all Sguse spece in cur pocsens homes will help salve 
the facts and circumstances in each particular case. eiethO 
“The bureau will consider applications for individ- 

ual rulings. It is, however, busy with an unusual vol- memece esvenas seveets CENTRAL 
ume of work, and it is believed that if taxpayers will In Oakland ats BANK 
keep in mind the foregoing general rules, individual Sagaph ceammerephGes 
rulings will not be necessary, except under most un- ee ee : 

ALVARADO+ IRVINGTON MARYSVILLE NILES 
usual circumstances.” 


INVEST AT LEAST 10% OF YOUR INCOME IN 
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THOUSANDS OF WAR WORKERS and their fam. 


BS 
BS 


N 

BAK 


A SALUTE TO PATERSON 


150 years 
PROGRESS 
PRODUCTION AND 


PATRIOTISM 


church were on the during this 180th Anniversary celebration 
site of our City when it was founded 150 r coud of Paterson and of the 
years ago, We are all aware of its progress art we are playing 


i bring this most dev 


sinc. then —how, through manefacturir 


—_astating of wars to an early and victorious 


epochs of cotton and sitk, 


tory, let us invest reg 


the most wtriate of textile ma on War Bonds and Sta 


this great cra of Wright engin “f this Bank incident two 


at has become one iment’s war financing 


centers « gladly offered to our 


mantic histor lepositors and w all our 


THE PATERSON 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


P S ] 


BUY U. Ss. WAR BONDS BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


AT BAT . 
FOR YOU \ 


Back him 
Buy Ular Bonds Too / 


YES, the banks of the nation, your banks, have a vital job co do in the war program - 4 
they're doing it. In addition to accepting deposits, cashing checks and rendering all their 
other regular services they are now geared directly into war production and war financing 
To give you some idea of the part all of these 15,000 banks are playing,California Bank (65rd 


in sizeamong America’s commercial banks)has been able to contribute in the following ways 


@ We have sold more than $13,000,000 @ We have granted credits of more than 
worth of War Savings Bonds, as weil as a large $52,000,000 for the production of war mater 
volume of War Savings Stamps, to our custom als and continue to invite inquiries from a 
ers and other friends.(85"% of all War Savings businesses engaged in the production of war 
Bond sales to date have been made by banks, goods as well as those producing oecessa 


without compensavion peace time goods 


@ Ninety-oine of our employees are now @ As a means of conserving ares snd gas 
with the armed forces in all branches of the oline, time and energy, we are urging people t 
pay bulls by check aad do thew banking by ma 


Juring the rubber shortage 


service and in all parts of the world 


@ Minute Man banners, on display at all 


California Bank offices, symbolize the fact that @ Recently California Trust Compa 


95% of our employees have signed up and are owned by Califorma Bank) announced a new 


regularly purchasing War Savings Bonds on the low-cost. trust service which enables persons 

YES, they also serve, these banks of yours. Their officers and employees are proud to be able 

to assist in backing up the men who are fighting America’s battles on land,on sea and in the 

air. We in California Bank deem it a privilege to be standing shoulder to shoulder with other 

loyal Americans in the national effort co win the war,to perpetuate the American way of lite 


to pass on to our children the pziveless heritage bequeathed us by the founders of our nation, 


California Bank 


Atter Painting by McClelland Barclay USNR 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
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ESSENTIALS 


in a 


SUCCESS PROGRAM 


ARTIMES call for trained bankers. All members of every bank staff 
must train themselves. Increased efficiency is demanded everywhere. 
This obligation rests upon us all. No one can ever absorb too much of the 
right kind of information. One of the surest routes to success is the adoption 
of an organized program of reading and studying. Here are four suggestions. 


A. I. B. 
Textbooks 


The American Institute of 
Banking offers a full program of 
courses on banking and related 
subjects leading to the A. I. B. Standard 
Certificate. More than 29,000 bank employ- 
ees and officers now hold this certificate of 
achievement. It is an essential step in any 
well-rounded program. 


Introduction Here’s a “must”’ in reading 
to for every mew bank em- 
the Study of ployee. Every bank employee 
Banking and officer might profit by 
checking up again with this clear presenta- 
tion of banking fundamentals. Obtainable 
by enrolling in your local chapter or if the 
course is not being offered by your chapter 
then direct from American Institute of 
Banking, price $1.50. 


A. I. B. 
Bulletin 


This quarterly publication 
brings you Institute news and 
significant articles of interest. 
It keeps you posted on Institute affairs and 
is a helpful part of your Institute course. As 
a member of the American Institute of 
Banking you receive this publication regu- 
larly. It is highly regarded in the field of 


trade magazines. 


BANKING First on the list of supplemen- 
Magazine tary reading by students of 

banking. Here you find bankers 
at work, meeting and solving the problems 
of the day. Keeps you fully informed on 
what’s happening in the banking world and 
helps you to apply more completely the 
knowledge gained from your courses. There 
is an attractive special subscription rate for 
A. I. B. members. 


Why not do something about your banking educaticnal program 
today? Write to the American Institute of Banking, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York City. Tell them what you’re doing or would like to 
do and let them show you how to use all these low cost tools to your 


own and your bank’s advantage. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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§ 22 East 40th Sc., 
+ New York, N. Y. 


Ceilings of 1777 


in due proportion according to usual custom.” Whea 
is ticketed at 7s. 6d. a bushel, codfish at a penny a 
pound, milk at 3d. a quart. (See also “The Genealogy 
of Price Control,” page 30) 


s old broadside, issued at Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1777, not only fixes prices but also 
freezes wages. Laborers are to get “3s. 4d. a Day 


in the Summer season, and at other Seasons of the Year 
COURTESY ESSEX INSTITU 


In Piefuance of an Aa’ from the Great and General Court, of the State of Maflachufetts-Bay, en- 
an 10 prevent Monopoly and Oppreffen,” the Scle&men and Committee of the Town of NEWBURY, 
“have fet and ‘affixed the following Parces to the Articles herein after enumerated, which are to be taken and 
deemed to be the Prices of” all fuch Goods and Articles, in the faid Town of Newsury, and all other Articles not 


herein after particularly enumerated, to be in proportion thereunto, according to the Ufages and Cuftoms which have 


** heretofore been practifed in faid Town. 


Good merchantable Wheat, at 7s. 


merchantable Rye, at a buthel: 
Good f:chan Corn, at 45.8 


merchantable Sheeps 


ty, ascer.2co wr. 2! 


Feeth Pork weil fatted, of a goog quali- 
a lb. berween 2 and 300 wr, at 
gd, a Ib. and ahove goo wr. at ¢ Laid 
BEEF. Goods 
i's 4 1 


1 Grats te Beef, at 3d.a 
well flared, at alo. and Beef of 
r quality in equal proportion. 
Ray Hices, at gd. a tb and Raw Calves 
a 
Good merchantable Sale, at ros. a bufhel. 
Good merchaatao's Well-India Rum, at 
gaiion by the hogthead, including the cafk, 
J. oy barrel, excluSve of thebasrel, 7s. SL 
the gation, 28. by the quart, and fo in pre- 
fora lefs quantity according to the former 
tom aac wlazes for retailing {mailer quantities. 
RUM, at gs.10d. agalion by the hog- 
barrel, exclufive of 38. 4d. for the hogthcad, 
the tos 


the barrel, 4s. 6d. by the fiagte gallon, at 
the same is and fo in propor- 
zccording to the old and ap- 

fous tor retaiting fmaller quantities 
K.  Beft Mufcovata Sugar, at 54s. 3 cwt. 
o,thead, and 31. by the fingle and Sd. a 
Ib. by the fingle poond, at the Srft place where it is 
Janded, and Sugar of an inferior quality in the ufual 

Preportion, 


MOLASSES of the bet quatity, at 4s. 464. a gale 


COCOA. Beft Cocoa, at a cwt, 
Armeticaa maoufagturesCl LOCOLATE, 13,84. alb. 
CHEESE. Geod Cheef manufa@ured in Ameri- 
ca, at Od. a lb, and Cheefe of an inferior fort in pro- 
PUTTER. Good Butter, at 10d. Ib: 
PEAS. Good Peas, at a buthel. 
Ee ANS. Good Beans, at 6s. a buthel.- 
PATATOES. Common’ cailed Spanith Patatoes 
of the‘beft quality, at rs. 2d. a buthel, in the Fall of 
the Year, and not more than 15. 8d. in any other Seafon 
of the Year, and other Patatocs in the ufual prepostion. 


H 


STOCKINGS. 
@ pair, and in that proportion for an iaterior quality. 
SHORES, 


the het common fert, $¢. a pair, and for others the 


“ien's yarn Stockings, at 6s. 


Mea’s Shocs mode of Neat’s Leather of 


hte 234 Quauty, 

SALIED PORK, Good Salted Pork of 220 wr. 
Or Upwards, at Od. alls. by the baricl. 

BEEF. Good Salted Beef ef 240 wt. or upwards, 
at gd. a Ib. by the barrel. 

OATS. Good Oats, at 2s. a buthel. 

BARLEY. Good Barley, at 4s. a butha. 

FLAX-SEED. Good clean Flax-Seed, at 45. 8 
bufhel. 

FLAX, 
ta. a Ib. . 

COFFEE. Good Coffee, at 18. 44. 2 fb. 

Good Tried TALLOW, !b. and Rough 
Tallow, at sd. a lb. 

TOW CLOTH. Good yard wide Tow-Cloth, at 
28. 3d. ayard, and ocher Low-Cloth in proportion ac- 
cording to its width and quality, and the price of 
Linens to be computed after the fame rare, 

COTTON. Good Cotton, at 3s. by the bag, and 
gs. Sd. by che fingle pounc, 

FLANNEL. Good yard wide Striped Flanzcl, at 
38. Gd. a yard, and other Flaanels in proportion ac- 
cording to their widths and qualities. 

WOOL CLOTH. Gape Fulied Cloth, at gs. a 
yard, and-other Woolen Cicths manufafured in Ame- 
rica aceording to their widdis and qualities. 

WOOD. Goed Faftern Wood delivered at any 
wharf in the lower part of this Town, at 20s. a Cord, 
and othes Wood in due proportion; and io the diffe 


hike piice according to thei: 


CHARCOAL. d Charcoal, at 6.1. a buthel. 
TANNED HIDES, « 13, 4d. a 19. and Upper 


_ Leather in wfual proportion. 
COTTON and LINEN. Gbod well mace Cottow: 


and Lincn ; wide, at 38. a yard, and other widths 
and qualities ia hke proportion, ‘ 
MUTTON, LAMB, asd VEAL, at 4d. a pound. 


FLOUR imported froni the Southern States, that is 


* good, at 308, 2 ewe. 


FLOUR manvfattored in this State, thamjs good, 

HORSE-KEEPING a night, or twenty-four hours, 
with Englith Hay, 28. ang keeping a yoke of Oxen, 
the fame a8 a Horle. 


Good well drefed meschantable Flax, ag 


TURKEYS, Dunghill Fowis, and Ducks, at. 6J. 
a lb. 

GEESE, at al 

MILK, at 2d. aquest. 

Goed REFINED ION, at 
BLOOMERY {RON, at 


stlowance to bé 


cwt 
s. cwt. at the place of 
mana‘ac ma 


tranfpertation of Iron by as is lated: for 


and ¢ 


LIVER OYL by the barrel, 4s. 2 gallon. 
BLU BBE R Refined, a barrel 
ENGLASH HAY ot thetcf quality, at 
and fe in proportion tor a meaner quality. 

CURRYING LEATHER. Curryiog hides, 58 
a picce, and Calt Skins, 1s. a piece. 

Good Freth COD-FISH, a penry a pound: 

Good merchantable TOBACCO, éd. id. 

Good CYDER, drawn off, at 16s. abarte!, exctufive 
of the barrel. 

SHOEING a yoke of Oxen deubi: round, with 
good Shoes, 8s. 

SHOFING a Horfe with good Shoes, 6s, 84, 

CCOPERS finding and teitifg barrel hoops, ‘at 


art 


facet 


2d.1. a hoop. 
LABOURERS. 


Labour, ate; 
Summef? Seaton, and at other 


33. ¢d.a Day inthe. 
of the Ycar ia 
due proportion aceording to ufualecuftom, 

TEAMING WORK 0 be in ecual proportion to 
Men’s dabour according to the ufval cuftom. 

All Tradefmen’s Labour fa proportion to Farming, 
Day Labour according to the ufual cutom 
Woe'en Goods, fe Linens, Duck, Cordage, Ticklenburgs and 

Oznairigs, thall not be fold by wholefale at a higher rate 

than in the preportion of {275 fleiling, for what ufully 

cof iterling, that part of Eurepe fom whence 

they are imported ; and any other goods, wares or merchan. 
dize, excepting Hemp, warlike or mifttary flores imported 
from thence or brought, or which thal] be brought into any 
port in this State in any prize veflel, thal! not be fold at a 
higher rate from the prime coft as afore(aid, than in the Pro. 
portion of £-250 fterling, for what cof ficsting in 
Europe; and the feller by gholctale, fhali make out a bill 
of parcels at the flerling colt of the articles fold, with his 
advance thereupon, and deliver the fame to thé bearer; under 
penglty of the fum at which {aid articles ate fo fold by him, 
and the retailers of fuch goods, wares and merchandize, 
Mal} not fell them at a higher advance than 20 per cent up- 
on the wholefale price, and fhall, if requefted by the buyer, 
give a bill of parcels, with the flerling coft and a vance. ; 


By Order of the Sel-ftmen and Committers of Safety, 
EDMUND SAWYER, Clerk, 


NEWBURY-PORT: Pred by JOHN MYCALL, 
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| Experience | 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER OF 1,095 BANKS 


YEAR AGO 


EMPLOYEES LOST IN 


LAST 12 MONTHS 
EMPLOYEES HIRED IN 
LAST 12 MONTHS eo 
= 5,000 PEOPLE 


DRAFT CLASSIFICATION 
764 BANKS WITH 57,057 EMPLOYEES 


A 


2-A 


f = 1,000 DRAFT REGISTRANTS 


SOURCE OF 37,432 NEW EMPLOYEES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


BUSINESS COLLEGES RRR RAR 
UNIVERSITIES 


OTHER BANKS 


FORMER EMPLOYEES 
NON-BUSINESS GROUPSRR 


5% OF TOTAL 


U.S. GOV’T MANPOWER BALANCE SHEET 
ARMED SERVICESNUIN MILLIONS 
CIVIL SERVICE 


NON-WAR INDUSTRY__, 
AND SERVICES 


SELF EMPLOYED 
UNEMPLOYED 


JUNE 1941 JUNE 1942 JUNE 1943 


Estimated 
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Bank Manpower 


| British Experience | 


LTHOUGH we are not committed in any way to follow 
A Great Britain’s lead in mobilizing manpower and 
womanpower for the war effort, nevertheless a 
glance at the British situation will indicate the extent to 
which a democracy may find it necessary to direct the 
wartime activities of its people. 

Five months ago Mr. Bevin, British Minister of Labor, 
stated that out of a population of 33 million people be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 65 Britain had mobilized 22 
million for the armed forces and war industries. As he 
put it, two out of every three persons in that widespread 
age group were engaged full time in direct war work. 
And in addition 2 million women were employed part 
time in war occupations. 

In March 1941 it was announced that women of 20 
and upwards would be successively registered by age 
groups, interviewed and “directed” (compulsorily if 
necessary) into useful occupations, if not already use- 
fully employed or too fully occupied with domestic 
duties. By March 1942, all women of 20-35 had been 
registered, totaling over 5 million, and interviewing was 
proceeding at the rate of 50,000 a week. By June it was 
estimated that the registration figure was 7 million and 
covered all women from 19 to 41. In the same month, it 
was reported that approximately 68 per cent of all 
British girls and 78 per cent of all boys between 14 and 
17 were employed in war work. 


As a slight indication of how manpower has been 
shifted to “front-line” positions it might be of interest 
to note that although banking in Britain is designated as 
a “reserved” or “essential to the war effort” activity, 
55 per cent of the banks’ pre-war male staff members 
have been transferred to military and industrial services. 

With regard to the length of the prevailing work week, 
one of the British bulletins states that the greatest ex- 
pansion of working hours took place after Dunkirk in 
May 1940, when a national appeal was made for an in- 
tense spurt in production. Where the normal working 
week had been 50 to 55 hours, it was commonly increased 
to 65, and in some cases to 72 hours a week. Quite obvi- 
ously, such an effort could not be maintained for any 
length of time. Output began rapidly to decline at the 
end of a few weeks, and at the end of two months fell to 
little above and sometimes lower than that which was 
obtained before the increase of the length of the working 
week. 

In July 1940, the Ministry of Labor pointed to the 
dangers of working too long hours and recommended an 
immediate reduction of hours to 60 a week. A report of 
the Industrial Health Research Board, published in 
January 1942, urged that working hours should not ex- 
ceed, over an extended period, 60-65 for men, and 55-60 
for women. It is said that the average working week in 
Britain at present is about 55-60 hours. 
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A KODAK ADVERTISEMENT publicizing 
‘"...-— MAIL” to more than 18,600,000 


readers of leading national magazines 


Zea 


bé 


The same Recordak System with which you, as bankers, are so familiar 
has now been adapted for ‘‘V---— MAIL’’—the new and speedier means 
of communication between our men on distant fronts and their families 
and friends at home. 

Building and sustaining morale as few other factors can, ‘‘V---— MAIL” 
owes its very existence to the banking industry. For it was in the 
banks of America that Recordak was pioneered, proved, and perfected 


to the point where ‘‘V---— MAIL” has become an actuality. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION ¢ 350 MADISON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK, N.Y. 


(SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY) 
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Form of Waiver Under Relief Act 


Reouest is made for a suggested form of waiver with 
an explanation of its use in connection with the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act amendments of 1942, 
which became law on October 6, 1942. The following 
waiver is suggested: 


(Description of Instrument) 


Pursuant to the provisions of Section 103(4) of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended, I hereby waive 
any and all benefits afforded by subsections (1) and (2) of Sec- 
tion 103 with respect to my obligation or liability under the 
above described instrument, or any extension or renewal of 
same or any part thereof. 

Dated: 


It is understood that this form is to be executed by 
accommodation makers, sureties, endorsers, guarantors, 
or other persons who are primarily or secondarily liable 
upon any obligation or liability, the performance or 
enforcement of which may be stayed, postponed, or 
suspended pursuant to the provisions of subsections (1) 
and (2) of section 103. This section does not prescribe 
the form of waiver, except that it must be a written 
instrument, separate from the obligation or liability, 
with respect to which it is executed. Attention is called 
to the fact that if this waiver is executed by a person 
not in the military service, it becomes ineffective after 
subsequent induction of the signer into military service, 
unless it was executed during the period between the 
time the signer was ordered to report for induction and 
the date of his induction. 


Banks Engaged in Interstate Commerce 


Are banks engaged in interstate commerce within the 
meaning of the National Labor Relations Act? 


A RECENT decision of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit is National Labor Rela- 
tions Board v. Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Association, which contains language of par- 
ticular significance as follows: 


But apart from the undeniable effect of respondent’s operations 
upon commerce among the states and with foreign nations, it is 
itself directly and every hour of the business day engaged in 
interstate activities not describable otherwise than as commerce. 
To mention but a few of many examples, it sends to banks else- 
where notes, bills, coupons, and drafts for collection, a very 
large percentage of which latter are drafts covering bill-of-lading 
shipments of commodities to points outside of California or to 
foreign countries. It makes telegraphic transfers of money in 
huge sums to places in other states. And it receives like transfers 
of money from banks outside the borders of California. Like the 
news association held to be within the reach of the Act in Asso- 
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ciated Press v. NLRB, 301 U. S. 103, 128-129, respondent’s 
operations “involve the constant use of channels of interstate 
and foreign communication.” These activities ‘‘amount to com- 
mercial intercourse, and such intercourse is commerce within 
the meaning of the Constitution,” Associated Press v. NLRB, 
supra, p. 128. And see Electric Bond & Share Co. v. Securities and 
Exchange Commission, 303 U.S. 419, 432-433, Gibbons v. Ogden, 
9 Wheat. 1, 189, 229-230. 


Borrowers in Military Service 


How can a bank ascertain what borrowers are in military 
service? 


The problem is a practical one depending on the 
particular circumstances. The following suggestions 
can be made: 

1. Consult the local draft board which has jurisdic- 
tion over the district in which the borrower lives. In 
many cases the bank knows the home address, and thus 
can easily ascertain what board has jurisdiction. 

2. Inquire of business associates, members of family, 
neighbors, etc. 

3. Require a future. and request an outstanding, 
borrower to (a) give the bank the name and address of 
the local board with jurisdiction; (b) notify the bank of 
changes in draft status, particularly of an induction 
notice and of induction, and of addresses, after as well 
as before induction, so far as military discipline will 
permit; and (c) furnish the name and address of at 
least one person who will know when the borrower is 
inducted into service and presumably will know his 
address at any time. 


Extension of Credit to Person While in 
Military Service—Federal Relief Act 


Is an obligation created by a person while in military 
service affected by the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act? Does the statute of limitations run on such obligation? 


Tae statute of limitations is suspended during military 
service. It is assumed that the bank will satisfy itself of 
the ability of a prospective borrower in military service 
to make payments as agreed before it will extend credit. 
On this assumption, unless the financial situation of the 
borrower alters to his prejudice it is anticipated that his 
obligation can be enforced in the courts. If, however, his 
financial situation changes for the worse this may mean 
that his military service has materially affected his 
ability to comply with his obligation and cause the 
court to enter a stay. 

Furthermore, the court may stay a court proceeding 
to obtain a judgment if the military service materially 
affects the ability to defend. 
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FAITH 


) greatest asset of a man, a business or a nation is faith. 


The men who built this country and those who made it pros- 


per during its darkest days were men whose faith in its future was 
unshakable. 


Men of courage, they dared to go forward despite all hazards; 
men of vision, they always looked forward, never backward. 


Christianity, the greatest institution humanity has ever known, 
was founded by twelve men, limited in education, limited in re- 
sources, but with an abundance of faith and divine leadership. 


In these days of stress let us hold to faith: faith in divine 
leadership; faith in the power of Christianity; faith in the leader- 
ship of our Commander-in-Chief, President Roosevelt; faith in his 
official staff and all the men in our armed forces; and faith in ourselves. 


As Whittier declared: “The steps of faith fall on seeming void, 
but find the rock beneath.” 


In the situation which faces the world today the “seeming 
void” ceases to exist when we realize the solid rock beneath our 
cause. 


The vision essential to clear thinking; the common sense needed 
for wise decisions; the courage of convictions based on facts not 
fancies; and the constructive spirit of faith as opposed to the de- 
structive forces of doubt will preserve our Christian ways of life and 
win the war. 


President 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Methods 


Staggered Paydays 


THE PROBLEM of peak loads in bank- 
ing has been tackled from many angles. 
Shifts in personnel, hours and depart- 
mental systems have in many instances 
been quite successful, but the problem 
is now more universal. 

A plan for staggering paydays, spon- 
sored by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the American Retail Federa- 
tion, is now well under way. While the 
objective of this program is to relieve 
the double squeeze on retailers who face 
both a manpower and a materials short- 
age, the campaign’s success will inevi- 
tably help the banker with his similar 
problems. 

As a premise, the plan for staggering 
payrolls in order to level off the peak 
load on retailing points out that half of 
each week’s business is usually done on 
Friday and Saturday in many lines of 
retail trade. This may be, in part, the 
inevitable result of advance buying for 
Sunday requirements, and of human na- 
ture; but the weekend peak is largely 
caused by the fact that most payrolls 
become available on Friday or Saturday. 

Along with various types of efforts, 
both official action in Washington and 
locally sponsored programs in which 
banking may play an important role, 
the sponsors hope their plan will con- 
vince employers in affected centers to 
cooperate by paying the largest pro- 
portion of their workers on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday (or 
in the case of semi-monthly payrolls, on 
dates other than the 15th and 30th). 
Previous experience indicates that peo- 
ple spend their money when they have it 
and a spreading of payrolls through the 
week can have a substantial effect by 
reducing the total number of workers 
necessary to give adequate retail service 
and, as the flow of business filters 
through the community bank, the same 
relief may be enjoyed. 

Here are four methods of procedure 
recommended by the sponsors for a 
chamber of commerce or a local asso- 
ciation attempting this program in 
which banks may be a motivating fac- 
tor: 


Che 
ANTI-WASTERS 


DEPARTMENT 


1. Find out when the people in the 
town are paid: what days of the week or 
month are paydays in the organizations 
employing a substantial number of per- 
sons, including manufacturing, whole- 
saling, retailing or service businesses. 

2. Approach the largest employer or a 
group of large employers now paying on 
Friday or Saturday and representing 
about one-quarter of the gainfully em- 
ployed workers in the community. Try 
to arrange paying this group Monday. 

3. Follow the same general procedure 
for a like group of workers for Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. These will 
probably result in smaller groups than 
those paid on Monday, but the flow 
will level off as there will be a tendency 
to spread the spending over the ensuing 
three or four days, whereas the midweek 
payrolls will to some extent be held for 
the weekend rush. 

4. It seems likely that other factors 
will produce sufficient business volume 
on Friday and Saturday if no large pay- 
rolls are released on these days. The 
smaller employer will maintain his 
schedule for the weekend. 


Shortage 


WPB wanrs to buy 500,000 used stand- 
ard typewriters for the Army and 
Navy. 

The sources of new equipment were 
shut off when the industry took on the 
job of producing guns and shells. New 
machines are now so few they are being 
restricted to combat units going over- 
seas where servicing is difficult. Even 
the typewriter complement of warships 
has been cut in half to stretch the sup- 
ply for the Navy. Stocks made in the 
last seven years still available through 
dealers and manufacturers will supply 
only half the current requirement. 

American bankers and businessmen 
are being contacted by WPB repre- 
sentatives to sell 20 per cent or more of 
their machines, made after January 1, 
1935. Through the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Procurement Division, WPB will 
pay the standard trade-in allowance 
schedule of February 1, 1935—greater 
than the current trade-in value. 


Oil 

THE petroleum shortage prob- 
lem, which first appeared on the 
East Coast, is casting a lengthen- 
ing shadow westward. There will 
be no guarantee of heat degrees 
for home or office this Winter. 

The trouble is transportation 
and lack of manpower. 

OPA appeals to the American 
Bankers Association for help. The 
membership is asked to distribute 
warnings to their mortgage ac- 
counts, advise conversion of heat- 
ing systems, make loans for coal 
purchase, and publicize their own 
efforts on fuel conservation. 

OPA has a free booklet “How to 
Heat Your Home With Less Fuel 
This Winter,” and complete data 
on fuel prospects by states. 


Check Cashing 


THE TREMENDOUS VOLUME of payroll 
checks issued by government agencies 
in Washington taxes available banking 
facilities to the utmost on paydays. One 
institution, The National Savings and 
Trust Company, found a way to take 
care of its share of the volume. The 
amounts of checks presented for cashing 
on several paydays were analyzed. The 
breakdown showed three fundamental 
amounts involved in each transaction — 
$30, $50 and $100. 

With this cue, the bank supplied each 
teller with a quantity of packets for each 
of these amounts on paydays. The $30 
packet contained one $10, three $5 and 
five $1 bills; The $50 packet, one $20, 
five $5 and five $1; and the $100 packet, 
two $20, three $10, five $5 and five $1. 
Each packet was taped and labeled 
with the amount and bank signature. 

When checks were presented the teller 
used one of the packets and, as neces- 
sary, supplemented the amount called 
for from the cash drawer. This little 
system speeded up cashing and pre- 
vented window tie-ups usually caused 
by persons requesting change of a 
larger bill. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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“Step back in the car, 


War matériel is now our “product.” 
Of necessity, then, thousands of our 
customers are deprived of buying 
new National equipment during this 
emergency. But that doesn’t mean 
that we’re crowding you off the car. 
... Far from it! 


First of all, the fact that you already 
have a strong, sturdy National places 
you in the enviable position of being 
able to cope with this emergency 
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better than many other businesses. 
Secondly, we offer you two valuable 
services: 


Mechanical service which will keep 
your Nationals operating at top- 
notch efficiency. 


Systems service which will enable you 


to mechanize—to the maximum capac- 


ity of your present equipment—every 
phase of work possible. 


please!’ 


So, by crowding up a little . . . by 
obligingly stepping back in the car 
to make more room for war neces- 
sities... we'll-all get there—to 
Victory — together. 


A letter or a phone call will bring 
our services to you. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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ANTI-WASTERS—Continued 


IT’S WARTIME sav 


Center spread of a leaf- 
let issued by the Chase 
National Bank of New 
York to encourage anti- 
waster precautions. A 
clean desk, clean files, 
unnecessary paper waste, 
organized portfolios, etc., 
are part of the check- 
up system in behalf of 
the war effort. The 
folder was recently dis- 
tributed to the staff 


INCE THE organization of this 
Bank in 1863, it has continuously 
carried United States Bonds as an 
investment. Experience gained in 
buying and selling Government 
issues makes the service of our 
Bond Department of special value 
in connection with the issues of 


UNITED STATES 
TREASURY BILLS 
AND CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS 


Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail 
are invited, and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone Franklin 6800 — LD 92-93-313 
Teletype CG 987 


The First National Bank 


of Chicago 


Methods and Ideas 


Night Shift 


THE STORES in the downtown shop- 
ping district of Syracuse, New York, 
remain open Monday evenings until 
9 o’clock for the benefit of war work- 
ers. Not to be outdone in public spirit, 
the Syracuse Trust Company announced 
a revision of its business hours schedule 
to service the 6 to 9 o’clock traffic. 
When the call was made for a volunteer 
night shift, the entire staff responded. 
“They feel it is only a small contribu- 
tion to the war effort,” says Howard C. 
DeMelt, assistant vice-president. 


Pay Up Week 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL “ Pay-Your-Doc- 
tor-Week” will be observed November 
1 to 7. This yearly bill-paying drive, 
inaugurated in 1938 by the California 
Bank of Los Angeles, is now sponsored in 
scores of cities throughout the country. 

Originally, its purpose was to pay a 
fitting tribute to the medical profession 
and turn the spotlight of publicity on 
the fairly widespread tendency to “let 
the doctor wait.”’ While the theme of 
the November campaign will remain the 
same, participating banks will broaden 
the appeal to include the payment of all 
outstanding debts. A cash and carry 
basis for war buying, which gives the 
family budget more room for War Bonds 
and the increasing tax burden, will be 
stressed. 

Appeals will also point out that many 
doctors have been called into military 
service, and those remaining must as- 
sume the responsibility of added work 
and expense—a stronger than ever rea- 
son for paying on the line. 


Exhibit 


A ‘“ConsuMERsS’ Front” exhibit 
sponsored by the Dry Dock Savings 
Institution of New York City gives the 
homemaker something to think about 
in these days of short rations. The series 
of panels, filling one end of the lobby, 
graphically illustrates how people can 
make their money, food, clothing, and 
household materials last longer and go 
further in wartime. The unit was as- 
sembled by the Brooklyn Museum for 
the Consumer Division of the Brooklyn 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Organiza- 
tion. Showings of the exhibit has been 
offered to other savings banks in the 
state. 
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Poster honoring Grand Rapids Industries 
Inc., makers of glider parts 


War Posters 


THE ABOVE POSTER is the first of a 
series which the Union Bank of Michi- 
gan, Grand Rapids, will distribute to 
war plants in its trade area to stress the 
importance of individual effort on the 
part of each worker to support the fight- 
ing forces. 

The plan for the series was devised by 
Edward J. Frey, Jr., vice-president of 
the bank and chairman of the publicity 
committee, Michigan Bankers Associ- 
ation, who is eager to augment the part 
played by his bank and others in War 
Bond drives, scrap collection and other 
wartime activities with a direct appeal 
to individual workers for maximum war 
production. 

Each poster will dramatize war equip- 
ment produced by factories in Grand 
Rapids and western Michigan. Landing 
boats, small arms, parachutes and im- 
portant assembly for tanks, destroyers 
and other material will be featured in 
subsequent releases. 

The posters contain no advertisement 
for the Union Bank, but are identified 
by a small copyright notation in the 
lower right-hand corner. Direct tie-in is 
effected, however, by displays of the 
posters on billboards and in current 
newspaper advertising. Also, copies of 
each release is mailed with a cordial 
letter to company officials. Response to 
the first mailing suggests the interest 
and appreciation of local manufactur- 
ers; 93 firms made requests for 352 addi- 
tional posters for factory display during 
the first week of release. The demand for 
copies grows apace. 
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Range Finder 


THE BUDGET FORMULA which helped 
the individual stretch his income to buy 
more seems to be passé—outmoded by 
the war. Now buying power needs an 
antidote. That, at least, is what prompts 
the Williamsburgh Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn to issue a Range Finder for 
Wartime Savings. This slide rule gad- 
get tells what portion of various weekly 
incomes should be set aside for 1942 
taxes, War Bonds, savings and life in- 
surance. By applying the suggested 
“averages” the saver joins the battle 
against inflation, builds up his personal 
security. 


Come 


Here at Mercantile-Commerce, as in banks 
throughout the nation, the demands of 


War Requirements 


America’s War Effort take precedence over 
all other business. Such must be the case, 


not alone in banking, but in all business 


today’s critical times. 


Directory 


THe BANK of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, has an idea which cer- 
tainly adds something to public confi- 
dence. A panel recently erected in the 
lobby displays a complete business di- 
rectory of the bank’s commercial cus- 
tomers. The list carries 56 classifications 
ranging from adding machines to serv- 
ice stations. Listings are made only 
when approved by the head of the firm 
involved. Each caption card inserted in 
the panel are of uniform size and carries 
standard directory information. Accord- 
ing to president Frank W. Sherman, this 
novel form of publicity is well liked. 


First! 


and industry, if Victory is to be won within 
the shortest possible time. 


Whether it be the making of bank loans to 
expedite the production of essential War 
materials, the financing of the “Food for 
Freedom” program, or the sale of War 
Bonds and Stamps, Mercantile- Commerce 


is making every effort to play its part in 


We know that your objectives are tlie same 
and welcome the opportunity to work with 
you toward these objectives at any time. 


w 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENT 
BANKS 


OF CANADA’S OLDEST BANK 
Receive Modern, Experienced 


Service 


Bank of Montreal provides for its 
American correspondent banks the 
benefits and facilities which natu- 
rally flow from 125 years’ successful 
operation and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with conditions in every part 
of Canada. 

With ample sound assets (over a 
billion dollars), with more than a 
million deposit accounts, with 500 
branches in Canada and Newfound- 
land and with offices in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, Bank 
of Montreal provides a strong or- 
ganization for facilitating transac- 
tions between the United States and 
Canada. 

Inquiries may be directed to our 
American offices or to the Head 
Office. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 
CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Over 500 Branches in Canada and 
Newfoundland 


BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


ASSETS OVER A BILLION DOLLARS 
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ANTI-WASTERS—Continued 


Farmers Meecuants State 


Wiscanmn Deis, Wisansin 
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A novel mailing device used by the Farmers 
and Merchants State Bank, Wisconsin Dells, 
Wisconsin, to introduce a new staff member 
and get attention in the daily mailbag 


Here’s How 


FREDERIC C. Morse, president of the 
Mutual Deposit & Loan Company and 
chairman of the board, Fidelity State 
Bank, Austin, Texas, tells how he found 
a new way to build community good- 
will: 

“Our institution had grown up with 
the community of Austin. Many people 
told us we had done well, but our officers 
were not satisfied. Accordingly, the 
board voted to have a public opinion 
survey made of our business and, much 
to our dismay, we found a majority of 
our people knew little about our institu- 
tion or its services. 

“We concluded we should advertise— 
but how? We decided to test radio with 
an idea of publicizing the men who 
founded the community’s leading in- 
dustries—a radio ‘Who’s Who in Aus- 
tin.’ 

“We selected about 65 prominent 
names from a city directory and had 
our radio contact man interview them 
for biographical sketches. A few de- 
clined to participate, a few said they 
had done nothing worthy of a broad- 
cast, but the great majority entered 
into the spirit of the plan and appre- 
ciated our attempt to focus public inter- 
est on their companies. 

“The programs were carried by our 
local station nightly at 8 P. M., pre- 
ceding a nationally known commenta- 
tor. The announcer would first discuss 
our broadcast series briefly, then intro- 
duce the subject of the evening and 
finish with a commercial. The biography 
described the subject’s career, his busi- 
ness, family, hobbies, etc. 


PREPARED 


PREPAREDNESS is not a new word 
to those responsible for the de- 
velopment of these two strong 
American fire insurance com- 
Policyholders’ security 

as always come first in their 
conduct of business. 

So today the financial state- 
ments of these companies dis- 
close these things—a high degree 
of liquidity, strong reserves, high- 
gradeinvestments, all ofwhichare 
strong preparedness measures. 
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* As recommended by Bank Management 
Commission American Bankers Associa- 
tion in its “Simplified Banking Forms and 
Procedure” 


VERY BANK should have this complete kit! 
E, Contains actual samples of Simplified 
Banking Forms, developed by American 
Bankers Association through long study and 
application. They increase efficiency, reduce 
operating costs, save time and labor, end 
waste of unnecessary forms. Whether your 
requirements are small or large, our volume 
saves you money. 


BANK EXECUTIVES! Are you keep- 
ing pace with your customers in mod- 
ernizing your operations? Obtain this 
FREE complete kit of Simplified 
Banking Forms. No obligation. 


BANK SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


119 W. HARRISON STREET CHICAGO, ILL 
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“Transcripts of each broadcast, printed 
on parchment paper and appropriately 
decorated, were given to each subject. 
We received a good many complimen- 
tary letters from this series and found 
that in some cases our prospects actu- 
ally received additional business as a 
result of the programs. Our own com- 
mercials were limited to War Bond 
selling. 

“Naturally, we did not expect these 
men to storm our front doors in a mad 
rush to open accounts, but we do feel 
that in the future the goodwill engen- 
dered will be reciprocal.” 


Good Morning 


ONE MORNING, not long ago, Bar- 
rington (Illinois) commuters were pleas- 
antly surprised when the newsboy 
passed out free newspapers. Attached 
to the front page was a “Good Morn- 
ing” slip notifying the commuter that 
the paper was “on us this morning” 
and promised them “another free pa- 
per the next time we bomb Tokyo.” It 
was signed by the First National Bank 
of Barrington. 


Fair and Warmer 


IN ORDER to spike any rumors that 
may be going the rounds in the North to 
the effect that Palm Beach will not have 
its usual Winter season, the First Na- 
tional Bank at Palm Beach, Florida, 
sends a personal fill-in letter to potential 
vacationists. It tells, in a friendly way, 
that the hotels, clubs and sports have 
not been curtailed; that shops are open 
for business as usual; that transporta- 
tion facilities are adequate; and even 
that the dimout isn’t as bad as might be 
expected. 


Santa 


THE BOARD of directors of the Bank 
of Fieldale, Fieldale, Virginia, recently 
voted to remember all local men in the 
U. S. armed forces with a gift this 
Christmas. S. S. Flythe, vice-president 
and cashier, has been sending to the 100 
or more men on the local honor roll a 
carton of cigarettes, or to non-smokers, 
a box of chewing gum. 


Fingerprints 


THe Livestock NATIONAL BANK of 
Omaha, Nebraska, plays host regularly 
to local school children. At the end of 
every tour each pupil is fingerprinted. 
One copy is held for the bank’s files and 
a duplicate set, imprinted on the back of 
the bank’s latest statement, goes to the 
pupil. 
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How the Navy Department Uses the Punch Card System 


Tabulating card indi- 
cating the position of 
pertinent data on checks 
issued for family al- 
lowances by the Navy. 
The amount payable is 
interpreted from the 
holes punched in the 
upper left hand corner. 
The two vertical lines 
designate the position 
of the columns in which 
the money is punched 
on the check 
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BOOST YOUR OFFICE PRODUCTION 
witH PARSONS MEcHANO FORM LEDGER 


Rush! Hurry! Urgent! These are the words most often 
heard as American Business rolls along in high gear. De- 
lays cannot be tolerated—anywhere along the line. 


Guard against breakdowns in your management ma- 
chinery by using PARSONS MECHANO FORM color 
control for each department. It insures orders and im- 
portant instructions going through without a hitch— 
50% cotton fibers enable Mechano Form Ledger to stand 
the gaff of thumbing, erasing and rough handling. Eighty 
years of knowing how produces these better papers at no 
extracost. They’re available through all leading Printers 
and Lithographers. Sample sheets sent upon request. 


Write for the Mechano Form Ledger and Index reference book. It is avail- 
able through all leading Printers and Lithographers or direct from the mill. 


METIS ONS 


PAPER 


BONDS 
LEDGERS 
INDEX. 
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Bankers in Hongkong 


ANKERS in the United States may 
think they have troubles, but 
these pale into oblivion by com- 

parison with the hardships suffered by 
Donald L. Ballantyne, manager of the 
Hongkong Branch of The Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, and his six 
assistants—Frank A. Howard, assistant 
manager, Walter J. Bossert, Theodore 
W. Lindabury, Donald O’Kieffe, Harold 
E. Waller and Charles M. Williams— 


during the bombardment of Hongkong 
and their subsequent internment. 

In an article in the September-Octo- 
ber issue of The Chase, entitled, “Our 
Hongkong Experiences,” Mr. Howard 
tells about some of these hardships. 
BANKING quotes from The Chase nar- 
rative. 

“On that memorable Monday morn- 
ing, December 8, 1941, Mr. Ballantyne 
and I hurriedly started for the office 


GENERAL MOTORS EP CORPORATION 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail sales 
of consumer goods manufactured by 
GENERAL Motors CorporATION 
and its affiliates or sold by dealers 
in its products, such as automobiles 
and trucks; refrigeration 
and air conditioning ap- 
pliances; lighting, power 
and heating equipment. 

The business consists 
of investments in self- 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


liquidating credits, which are widely 
diversified as to region and enter- 
prise, capital employed being in 
excess of eighty million dollars. 

In obtaining short term accommo- 
dation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form ef note. This 
obligation it offers to 
banks and institutions, 
in convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FULTON CORRESPONDENT SERVIC 


FULTON NATIONAL 
ATLANTA (Bank GEORGIA 


shortly after 8 A. M. during the first air 
raid, to put into motion plans we had 
previously formulated in the event of 
the outbreak of war... . 

“The first thing attended to was the 
protection of our premises in so far as 
possible. . . . Having gotten this started, 
we devoted our thoughts to the protec- 
tion of the assets of the office. . . . 

“The rest of the day was uneventful 
except for an intensive air raid during 
the luncheon period. This lasted for a 
little over an hour. . . . At closing time 
we had additional chain locks put on all 
the doors and stationed certain people 
for all night duty... . 

“Then we proceeded home only to 
find that most of us had been evicted be- 
cause the military authorities had com- 
mandeered many of the large apartment 
buildings on the Island away from the 
congested part of town. . . 


‘ Lie was anything but pleasant dur- 
ing the seventeen days of siege. Except 
for the first few days, the banks were 
only opened to the public for two hours 
each day, from 10 A. M. to 12 noon, and 
frequently this time was cut down to 
one hour or less because of air raids dur- 
ing which we locked all doors and the 
vaults for obvious reasons. . . 

“, . aS no space was available in 
nearby hotels, it became necessary to 
use the office to sleep in as well as work 
in. Eventually most of the Chinese staff 
as well as some of their families, in addi- 
tion to the foreign staff, were living in 
the office. Food became a serious prob- 
lem as most retail stores were either 
closed or could not obtain supplies. Our 
local staff, therefore, experienced great 
difficulty in obtaining their daily neces- 
sities and in order to be of assistance 
we purchased a goodly supply of rice, 
beans and dried fish direct from the 
Government Food Control and allowed 
members of the staff a daily ration for 
themselves and their families at cost 

“ After the first surrender terms . . . 
were rejected, the siege of Hongkong be- 
gan in earnest. The shelling and dive 
bombing were intensified and we were 
almost continually under fire. . . . For 
days at a time, none of us had our 
clothes off and at times we had from 10 
to 15 people trying to sleep in this room 
(Mr. Howard’s office) when sleep was 
possible. . . . Although the building 
was hit once, fortunately it was only by 
a small shell and the damage was negli- 
gible. No one was injured, but our 
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nerves were very much on edge froni 
then on. Each plane that we could hear 
diving, likewise the whiz of each shell, 
seemed to be coming straight for us and 
we continually thought our number was 
up. eee 

“., . the stocks of canned goods, 
rice, flour, etc., stored in warehouses in 
the outlying districts, became endan- 
gered, and the government decided to 
move them to more central quarters. 
We were asked to store some of these 
and welcomed the opportunity to be of 
assistance. .. . After the surrender, 
most of this reserve, together with other 
food supplies in the stores, was confis- 
cated by the Japanese and shippedaway. 

“The complete turnabout of events 
gave us very little time to visualize what 
would happen to the bank or our- 
selves. . 


“Turovcx different sources, we were 
notified to remain indoors until further 
notice, so we settled down to awaiting 
the arrival of the victorious army. Each 
time a commotion outside our office or 
a banging on the door was heard, we 
expected the worst. . . . 

“Subsequently, Mr. Ballantyne was 
marshalled before a certain colonel . . . 
and was requested to prepare facts and 
figures about the office. He was also in- 
formed that the affairs of the enemy 
banks would be handled by them and 
instructed to see that nothing was dis- 
turbed. The information requested was 
prepared and naturally the instructions 
followed. During this time we lived 
as conditions permitted, which were 
ghastly. The water supply and electric 
current were simultaneously interrupted 
a week or so before the surrender. . . . 

“Finally, and suddenly, notice was 
issued on the morning of January 5 that 
all American, British and Dutch na- 
tionals were to assemble at a certain 
place before 11 A. M. with only as much 
personal effects as could be carried. This 
was the signal for the beginning of the 
dreaded internment. All was marched 
through the streets to filthy, low-class, 
so-called Chinese hotels and literally 
herded together. The bankers and their 
families were separated from the others 
and sent to one of the worst hotels, al- 
though we did not have such crowded 
conditions. . . . However, there were 
no lights other than candles, a very lim- 
ited supply of water, and the Chinese 
beds consisted of plain boards with a 
thin straw covering. Rats and vermin of 
all kinds were in profusion. There we 
lived, under conditions that the Chinese 
were amazed at, until June 29, when we 
boarded the Asama Maru. 

“We were instructed to assist the 
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army in the handling of ‘ our affairs’ and 
were given arm bands reading briefly 
‘servant of the Japanese army.’ Each 
morning the men assembled in front of 
the hotel and were marched under gen- 
darme guard to our respective offices 
and each evening were returned to the 
hotel in the same manner. . . . 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to 
Messrs. O’Kieffe and Bossert who vol- 
unteered to do our cooking. They pre- 
pared such tasty meals with the limited 
supplies available that when we could 


afford a cook we decided against re- 
taining one. . . 

“The months passed in this same 
monotonous manner. Hotel to office— 
office to hotel—with no diversion what- 
soever. Except for the few brief periods 
when the office was opened to the public, 
we seldom saw anyone to talk to. We 
were enemies and all neutrals were in- 
structed to keep away from us. How- 
ever, we made the best of things, playing 
cards, and any other games we could 
think of. . . .” 


I, I I were twice as big” 


“Then I could give the public all the service it 


wants and take care of the war on top of that. 


“But I can’t get bigger now because materials 


are needed for shooting. So I’m asking your 


help to make the most of what we have. 


“Please don’t make Long Distance calls to 


centers of war activity unless they are vital. 


Leave the wires clear for war traffic.” 
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Heard Along MAIN STREET 


of the Bankers Trust Company, 

New York City, was recently ap- 
pointed a major in the Specialists Corps. 
He will be Iowa security officer of the 
facility security program, assigned to 
the office of civilian defense—which is 
the long way of saying that henceforth 
Major Rottins will be in charge of anti- 
sabotage activities. 

The major and his men will keep a 
weather eye on communication, trans- 
portation, health, public utilities, etc., 
for the state. 


R. ROLLINS, vice-president 


* 


CONVENTIONS IN PRINT are an old 
story (since September) to our readers. 
But leave it to A. L. M. Wiccrns, 
A.B.A. first vice-president, to think up 
a new one. Among his many activities 
in and outside banking circles, he is 
president of the South Carolina Press 
Association. Because the activities of 
that office are also crimped by the trans- 
portation problem, he still gets around 
to the membership with what he calls a 
“personal visit in print.” The bulletin 
carries on the same sort of feet-on-the- 
desk conversation that a goodwill call 
among the membership would accom- 
plish. 

* 


Joun C. McHannan, chairman of the 
board, Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, recently celebrated his 50th anni- 
versary in the service of the bank. The 
institution’s Quarter Century Club was 
host at a reception in his honor, Mem- 
bers of the bank staff were invited. 

A new, life-sized oil portrait of Mr. 
McHannav, unveiled at the reception, 
now hangs in the main office lobby. 


SHADES OF Hovupint! We know a 
banker who can pull rabbits out of a 
hat. Lez A. CHAMBLISS, vice-president 
of the Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
and president of the New Jersey Bank- 
ers Association, is a parlor magician 
with a repertoire of tricks that would as- 
tound even “paying” guests. Some- 
times LEE uses his gift to illustrate a 
talk before a banking audience. For 
instance, at the annual NJBA conven- 


tion he contended that bankers are al- 
ways striving to produce something of 
worth . . . Like this, says he, as he ho- 
cus-pocused a beautiful bouquet from 
behind a limp dinner napkin. 

* 

CoLoneL G. EDENS of the 
Terminal National Bank of Chicago, 
probably the most punctual delegate at 
bank meetings over the country for the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 


A SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
OF VALUE 
TO OUT-OF-TOWN BANKS 


fama its years of continued 
service, The Northern Trust Company has 


accumulated a wide variety of facts, figures, and 
experience. The trained personnel of this bank 
is fully informed on current changes affect- 
ing business and banking operations. And, 
following an established policy, this essential 
information is readily made available to our 
correspondents. Thus, the out-of-town bank 
which establishes a connection here broadens 
its usefulness to its own customers and its 
community. Inquiries are invited. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“Hire him .. . 
he’s got 


an honest face 


Don't be Overconfident, Mr. Employer. 
Records show that practically every embezzler 


has an “honest face.” The only real guarantee 


against loss is adequate employee dishonesty insurance. 


Consult our agent or your 


own broker today. 


BE SURE—INSURE! 


. Home Offices: New York 
FIDELITY * SURETY CASUALTY 
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AMERICAN SURED 


MAIN STREET—Continued 


past 30 years, tells us he has again been 
drafted to active duty by his favorite 
organization—the Grand Lodge, Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen. Colonel 
Britt heads the Brotherhood’s scrap 
drive, and doubtless many a ton of rails 
and other yard scrap, which BILL 
worked with back in the good old days 
of 1878, will now find its way to the steel 
mills. 


Last MONTH, Cleveland College, 
Ohio, launched a new special course for 
business students in “Wartime Public 


Relations and Publicity.” The dean, rec- 
ognizing the significant development of 
this activity in banking, called upon 
two bankers in the first group of guest 
lecturers: DALE Brown, assistant cash- 
ier, National City Bank of Cleveland 
and Don S. KNow Ton, formerly pub- 
licity manager of the old Union Trust 
Company. 
* 


ORAL JONES, vice-president, City 
National Bank, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
and A.B.A. Executive Councilman, is 
active not only in banking in his state 
but in local business and civic affairs. 

He’s city treasurer, secretary-treas- 


American Foreign Trade 


urer of the local air transportation com- 
pany, a city finance commissioner, 
chamber of commerce ‘treasurer, and 
treasurer, as well, of the community 
chest, the Y.M.C.A. and the USO. 
Also he’s an honorary colonel, and a 
commissioned officer of the police de- 
partment. 


* 


WHEN the California Bankers Associa- 
tion recently created a new committee 
on personnel practices which will study 
the human element in bank operations, 
the choice for first chairman of the com- 
mittee was FRANK B. PutNaM, assistant 
cashier and personnel officer of The 


Farmers and Merchants National Bank 


BEBBESB _ 


Carries on 


of Los Angeles. 


Despite exchange regulations, export licensing, and war-time 
hazards, American foreign trade carries on. Many changes 
are taking place, however, particularly in the origin of our 
imports and the destination of our exports. All these con- 
tinually changing situations call for meticulous care by 
those engaged in foreign trade. 

The Foreign Department of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company continues its active role of facilitating the move- 
ment of merchandise between countries. Customers find 
our highly trained staff increasingly valuable in coping 
with the ever changing conditions. 


Domestic banks are cordially invited to make full use 
of our extensive facilities. They are assured of efficient and 
friendly service. Mr. PUTNAM’s experience as person- 
nel officer extends back to the Spring of 
1929; since that time he has selected_and 
employed about three-fourths of, his 
bank’s staff of over 400. Long a student 
of personnel operations, Mr. PuTNAM 
has attended the annual Stanford Uni- 
versity industrial conferences since 
their inception some years ago. He was 
instrumental in forming a bank person- 
nel officer’s luncheon group in Los An- 
geles. 

On June 17 of this year, he celebrated 
the completion of 30 years’ service with 
the bank. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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AcrES OF tomatoes—as far as the eye- 


could see—were in danger of rotting on 
the vines at Rochester, New York, for 
want of workers. The situation was so 
serious that public appeals were made 
for help. 

So a group of bankers, business and 
professional men rolled up their sleeves 
at the Curtis Canning Plant, plunged 
their hands in the moving trough of the 
production line to perform the “skim- 
ming” operation. Officials say they held 
their own with the rank and file of regu- 
lar workers until the job was done. 

The corps of bankers included: Putt- 
up O. WILLIAMS, vice-president and 
secretary of the East Side Savings 
Bank; THomas E. Woops, CHARLES 
T. BUNNELL, Paut E. Emerson, Haz- 
ELTON BROwN, GEORGE Mrrcy and 
Jupson Mackx of the Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank and Trust Company. LAWRENCE 
GARDNER, a broker, also took part. 


* 


Out UTAH way, 15 officers and em- 
ployees of the First National Bank of 
Ogden divided their time between the 
office and the peach orchards during the 
recent harvest to relieve the shortage of 
workers. H. W. Loos, vice-president, or- 
ganized the volunteers to set an exam- 
ple to other local organizations whose 
workers were needed to help save other 
food crops. 

* 


Artuor A. FossuM, assistant cashier, 
First National Bank, Virginia, Minne- 
sota, is, as far as we know, the only 
banker who has ever scored an 8-head in 
a regularly scheduled curling match. 
He accomplished this feat in a match at 
the Virginia Curling Club. Just in case 
you’re not familiar with the ancient 
sport of curling, an 8-head is a perfect 
score, as rare or rarer than a double hole- 
in-one in golf, or a 300 score in bowling. 


* 


George Gund, president, and Rodney P. Lien, 

vice-president and comptroller, Cleveland 

Trust Company, watch a baseball game be- 

tween teams representing head office and 
branches 
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WHAT CITY OWNS 2/3 0 ALL GREAT LAKES 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


ABER 


SHIPPING? 


ANSWER: Of all the U. S. and Canadian cargo 
carriers operating on the Great Lakes, 64% 
of the tonnage is owned in Cleveland. 


Most of these ships are ore carriers, 
bringing to Cleveland each year 
greater quantities of ore than are 
handled by any other city in the 
country. 

Prominent as the shipping and ore 
industries are, they are but a portion 
of Cleveland’s business, for Cleveland 
is the second most diversified indus- 
trial city in the United States. 

Closely allied with this vigorous 
industry for over 52 years, Central 
National Bank is part and parcel of 
Cleveland activity. 

For prompt handling of collections 
and transit items in this important 
Great Lakes area, use the complete 
facilities of this “on-the-ground” bank. 
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‘THE 
PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experienece— Officials with 
years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
_quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Peliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


: MEMBER 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete 
COAL COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT 


Specializing in Mechanization 
LM 
Coat Mine MANAGEMENT, INC. 
William Taylor, President 


Guardian Bldg. P. O. Box 837 
CLEVELAND, O. DENVER, COLO. 


R FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
YOUR DIRECTORS 


SHOULD READ BANKING 


THE 
New YorRK TRUST 
COMPANY 


M. C. Pfefferkorn, vice-president, First 
National Trust & Savings Bank, San Diego, 
shows his private scrap collection to Cana- 
dian naval officers. It consists of souvenirs 


—shells, helmets—of World War I 


Have You Heard? 


E. S. WooLLEy, certified public ac- 
countant, bank analyst and frequent 
contributor to BANKING, has been elected 
vice-president and comptroller of the 
First National Bank in Palm Beach. 
Mr. WooLLEy, widely known through- 
out the country, has served more than 
500 banks in his capacity as specialist 
and consultant in bank operations and 
methods. He assumed his new duties 
early in October. 


* 


W. E. Marti, secretary of the South 
Carolina Bankers Association, has been 
commissioned a lieutenant in the Navy. 
His new temporary address: Quonset, 
Rhode Island. An acting secretary is to 
be named by the association. 


* 


C. A. HEMMINGER succeeds to the 
News Bureau post of the New York 
State Bankers Association recently va- 
cated—for the duration—by Lieuten- 
ant Harry C. Ciarke. Mr. HEMMIN- 
GER was formerly director of news and 
information for the Taxpayers’ Feder- 
ation of Illinois. 


* 


Jonas W. SWENSON, manager of the 
school savings department, Howard 
Savings Institution, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, has been granted a six-month leave 
of absence to head up the Treasury 
Department’s “Schools at War” pro- 
gram for the state. 


Capital Funds . $37,500,000 


BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


- TEN 
ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


At The Roosevelt everything that 


makes New York so interesting 
is right at your elbow. Step off 


your train at Grand Central, 


follow the private passageway 
direct to the Roosevelt, enjoy 


cheerful rooms... delicious food 


. and a restful atmosphere. At- 
tractive rooms with bath 
$4.50. 


from 


A 25% reduction in room rates 
for Service Men 


GUY 
LOMBARDO 
and his 
Orchestra in the 
ROOSEVELT 
GRILL 


Nightly except 
Sundays 
HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
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North of the Border 


Notes on Canada’s Wartime Economy 


advent of government control 
| over farm prices, wages, rents, etc., 
in the United States has not been 
without benefit to Canada. During the 
past year price disparities have grown 
in number and size, complicating trad- 
ing relations and threatening to disrupt 
the Dominion’s price ceiling policy. 
Exports of beef, for example, were stim- 
ulated to such an extent by the more 
lucrative American market that further 
shipments have been restricted to those 
made by the government-owned War- 
time Food Corporation. The high price 
of beef and shortages of the last few 
months have been due also to the prac- 
tice of farmers withholding cattle from 
the market at this season in anticipation 
of an appreciation in value at a later 
date. (Despite the fact that the coun- 
try’s food production this year is the 
greatest in history, the Foods Adminis- 
tration warned recently that meat ra- 
tioning might have to be put into force 
next Spring.) 

A solution to the beef problem was 
made known in October when the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board announced 
that ceiling prices of beef had been re- 
vised upward in order to give farmers a 
larger return. Furthermore, Wartime 
Food Corporation will be prepared to 
buy cattle if at any time a surplus 
threatens to depress prices unduly. 


Cerrarn imports from the United 
States, considered vital to the Canadian 
economy, have been subsidized with 
public funds in order that they might be 
sold through the usual channels under 
the price ceiling. The sum of $50,000,000 
was appropriated for this purpose in 
1942, but if prices had continued to rise 
rapidly in the United States, a larger 
fund would undoubtedly have been 
necessary. The adoption of similar 
methods south of the border to combat 
inflation has, therefore, been beneficial 
in more ways than one. 


Operations of Canada’s war indus- 
tries remain at a high level. According 
to the Federal Coordinator of Produc- 
tion, expansion will continue until 
February 1943 when the peak of pro- 
ductive capacity will be reached. Esti- 
mates indicate that an all-time record 
wheat crop is being harvested; the yield 
may exceed 615,000,000 bushels, a figure 
almost double that of 1941. 
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Canada’s third Victory Loan cam- 
paign was launched October 19. The 
Minister of Finance asked for $750,000,- 
000, compared with $600,000,000 last 
Spring. It was expected that the loan 
would be oversubscribed, as in the past, 
before November 7, despite heavy in- 
come tax collections now being effected 
on a monthly basis. This year’s tax 


revenue should meet approximately 
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half the total of war and non-war ex- 
penditures, according to estimates. Al- 
lowing for compulsory savings of at 
least $100,000,000, borrowing require- 
ments of $1,750,000,000 will have to be 
met to balance the budget. As the Sec- 
ond Victory Loan fell in the fiscal year 
1941-42, the current campaign forms 
only a part of this year’s program. 

A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 


uninterrupted 


production depends on a backlog 


of security as well as a““front line” 


of ingenuity and resourceful- 


ness. Our job is to maintain this 


backlog of security for industry, 


commerce and the home, 


closing the gap with always 


available funds for replace- 


ment when loss occurs. yx For 


National Security buy War 


Bonds... 


for property security 


see your Home Town Agent— 


he sells the right to feel secure. 
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_BOOKS: 


If you want any of the books mentioned on this page, 
send your check for the published price to BANKING, 
22 East 40th Street, New York. Your order will be filled 
prompily. 


Kemmerer on Inflation 


Tue A.B.C. or INFLATION. By Edwin Walter Kem- 
merer. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 174 pp. $1.75. 


Proressor KEMMERER, “with particular reference- to 
present-day conditions in the United States,” states 
“the simple facts” of the situation and the elementary 
economic principles involved, as a contribution toward 
arousing the public to “demand of its political repre- 
sentatives prompt and vigorous action.” The book was 
completed last Summer, which means that its review 
necessarily concludes with developments of the year’s 
earlier months. 

Writing last August, Professor Kemmerer says that 
if serious inflation is to be avoided, the Government 
“will have to show more political courage than it has 
to date in such vital matters as the taxation of people 
in the lower income brackets, government borrowing 
from the banks, uneconomical expenditures of public 
money for nonwar purposes, the silver racket, the con- 
trol of wages, and the control of the prices of farm 
products.” 

The book presents a clear discussion of inflation’s 
causes, effects, and controls. 


Consumer Credit 
REGULATION W—How To Use It. By Charles S. 
Cook and C. L. Coe. Cook & Cook, Chicago. 188 pp. 
$2.75. 


Prepare for banks, finance and loan companies, au- 
tomobile, appliance and furniture dealers, retailers 
handling charge accounts or instalment sales, and for 
attorneys and accountants, this is a handy reference 
work that explains the regulation nontechnically. 

The book covers the full text of “W” as revised and 
amended. Explanations, interpretations and useful 
illustrative examples are inserted after certain sections 
and sub-sections. The authors have endeavored to 
“include the answers to the questions which will most 
frequently arise in connection with the operation of the 
regulation.” Various statement forms are illustrated 
and commented on. 


Facts 


THE Economic ALMANAC FOR 1942-43. National 
Industrial Conference Board. 523 pp. $4.50 paper, $5 
cloth. 


Hyrrz is the third edition of the board’s “handbook of 
useful facts about business, labor and government in the 
United States and other areas.” Compactly and con- 
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veniently presented is a vast store of information on 
such things as government organization and war activi- 
ties; industrial and labor relations, general business 
conditions and recent economic developments. There 
are also chronologies and calendars, including a listing 
of outstanding business and political events during 
1941-42. 


War Finances 


FIscAL PLANNING FOR TOTAL War. By William 
Leonard Crum, John F. Fennelly, and Lawrence Howard 
Selizer. National Bureau of Economic Research. 351 pp. 


$3. 


Posusuep under auspices of the Conference on Re- 
search in Fiscal Policy, this book is the material gathered 
by many specialists and put together by the three 
authors. Professor Crum is at Harvard, Professor Seltzer 
at Wayne University, and Mr. Fennelly is an invest- 
ment banker. 

The study includes sections on national production, 
distribution of income and expenditures, direct controls 
over prices and materials, taxation (direct and indirect), 
and government borrowing. 

“Recognition of the special problems of the banks,” 
say the authors, “serves to emphasize the basic objective 
of war borrowing, that as much money as possible should 
be borrowed outside the banks on longer term maturi- 
ties, not only to keep the refunding task within man- 
ageable proportions, but also and more fundamentally in 
order to avoid an inflationary expansion of bank de- 


posits.” 
1919-1922 


Business BEHAVIOR. By Wilson F. Payne. University 
of Chicago Press. 215 pp. $1.50. 


Ma. Payne, of Babson Institute, reports on the post- 
war inflation and depression of 1919-22, surveying the 
experiences of individual industries during that period. 
A wide variety of information was studied, including 
such basic data as unfilled orders, new orders, produc- 
tion, shipments, inventories, sales and prices, for leather 
and shoes, textiles, iron and steel, automobiles and 
building. Graphs based on these statistics are an impor- 
tant part of the work. 


Blue Book Again 


BANKERS Directory. Rand McNally & Company. 
$15. 


‘Tue final 1942 edition of the “Blue Book” shows that 
our commercial banking system has the largest re- 
sources in its history —$93 billion. Deposits at nearly $84 
billion are also a new high; Government bond holdings 
make another peak, surplus is the highest since 1933, 
and invested funds are up nearly $3 from the yearend. 
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History 


Tue AGE OF ENTERPRISE: A SOCIAL 
HistoORY OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. 
By Thomas C. Cochran and William 
Miller. Macmillan. 


Orrerep as the “first social history of 
American business and the first Ameri- 
can history written from a business 
point of view,” this book also looks at 
American business as a major cultural 
influence in American life. Although 
critical of business, the authors—both 
are in the history department of New 
York University—recognize its con- 
tributions. The period covered is from 
1800 to 1942, with special emphasis on 
the 20th Century. 


Three a Day 


Wuat Do WE Eat Now? By Helen 
Robertson, Sarah MacLeod and Frances 
Preston. Lippincott. $2.50. 


Here is a friendly, reassuring guide in 
the strange world facing wartime house- 
holds and housewives. It offers hearty, 
tempting dishes for meatless days, satis- 
fying desserts that are made with little 
sugar, beverages that can substitute for 
coffee in the pinch, and even suggestions 
for variety in flavorings when the house- 
hold’s reserve of spice is gone. One 
chapter gives a series of menus for 
three meals a day based on plans which 
are in turn based on the now well pub- 
licized nutritionists’ yardstick of daily 
food needs. Another chapter advises 
the housewife on wartime budgeting, 
putting in first place the establishment 
of a reserve for income taxes. 

Miss MacLeod is budget adviser for 
the Society for Savings, Cleveland. 


Other Books 


ANALYSIS OF FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 
By Harry G. Guthmann. Prentice-Hall, 
New York. 591 pp. $5.35. The third 
edition of a textbook by the professor of 
finance at Northwestern University. 

FINANCIAL POLICIES OF BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE. By W. Bayard Taylor. 
Appleton-Century, New York. 867 pp. 
$4.25. A text that aims at studying “‘fi- 
nancial hygiene instead of financial 
pathology.” The author is professor of 


REGULATION W 


HOW TO USE IT 


SECOND PRINTING 


A PARTIAL LIST OF USERS 


WHO HAVE PURCHASED THIS BOOK 


Many have ordered extra copies 
for each loaning officer 


First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Corn Exchange National Bank, Phil., Pa. 
Florida National Bank & Tr. Co., Miami 
State Bank of Albany, Albany, N. Y. 
Cloud County Bank, Concordia, Kansas 
The National Bank of New Jersey 

First National Bank, Omaha, Nebraska 
Inter-State National Bank, K. C., Mo. 
First National Bank, Merrimac, Mass. 
Gary State Bank, Gary, Indiana 

First National Bk. & Tr. Co., Lex., Ky. 
Claymont Trust Co., Claymont, Del. 
First National Bank, Mobile, Ala. 
Newport National Bank, Newport, R. I. 
First National Bank, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Albuquerque National Tr. & Sav. Bank 
Beverly Hills National Bank & Tr. Co. 
First National Bank, Price, Utah 

First National Bank, Holbrook, Ariz. 
Keene National Bank, Keene, N. H. 
First National Bank, Canton, Miss. 
American National Bank, Nash., Tenn. 
First National Bank, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Lincoln National Bank, Wash., D. C. 
First National Bank & Tr. Co., Minn. 
First National Bank, Lovelock, Nev. 
Merchants Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co., Dayton, O. 
First National Bank, Martinville, Ind. 
First National Bank, DeWitt, Ark. 
Weston National Bank, Weston, W. Va. 
First National Bank, Gallup, New Mex. 
Columbia National Bank, Wash., D. C. 
First National Bank, Greenville, S. C. 
Casper National Bank, Casper, Wyo. 
First National Bank, Lincoln, Neb. 
Guaranty Bk. & Tr. Co., Alexandria, La. 
Vermont Savings Bank, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Quakertown Trust Co., Quakertown, Pa. 


A copy of this book is on file 

with each of the twelve Federal 

Reserve Banks and twenty-four 
branches 


Simple as ABC 


188 pages of vital information. 35 
pages of statement forms. 10 
pages of index which insures you 
quick reference on 1440 subjects. 
Questions, answers and mathemati- 
cal examples covering all key 
points. The regulation by sections 
with interpretations now in effect 
correlated with the regulation. 
Comment in easy to read language 
which clarifies the text. New ma- 
terial. Time saver. 


About the Authors 


CHARLES S. COOK, B.S. 


Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administration of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Northwestern University 
School of Commerce; Formerly with 
Credit Department Security First 
National Bank, Los Angeles; Man- 
aging Editor Western States Sta- 
tistics Company. 


C. L. COE, Certified Public 
Accountant 


Associate of the American Institute 
of Accountants. 


What Others Say 


“You have dealt with a technical 
subject in a simplified manner.” — 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“It is exceptionally well printed 
and bound, and the material is 
very well organized.”—New York, 
New York 


“This is an excellent publication.” — 
Birmingham, Alabama 


“Kindly forward three additional 
books.” —Albany, New York 


“it will be ‘very helpful to all 
bankers.” —Kansas City, Missouri 


COOK & COOK 


First National Bank Building 
Concordia, Kansas 


finance at the University of Wisconsin. 

THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF 
TaxaTION. By Otto von Mering. Blakis- 
ton Co. 262 pp. $3.25. The author, a 
lecturer on economics at Tufts College, 
analyzes the principles of tax shifting. 
His book is a text for university stud- 
ents in public finance and a treatise for 
specialists in its field. 
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Gentlemen: Please send for 5 days’ free examination, 
subject to approval or return, Regulation W—How to 
Use It. | agree to pay $2.75 for the book within 5 days 
of receipt or return it postpaid. 
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*& *& *& * Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 


The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act 
amendments of 1942 became law on Octo- 
ber 6 when the President affixed his signa- 
ture. Here is a digest of the amendments, as 
they interest banks, prepared by the office 
of the general counsel, American Bankers 
Association in Washington, D.C. 
ECTION 103 of the act is amended to 
“ make it clear that “accommoda- 
tion makers, and others, whether 
primarily or secondarily liable” may be 


granted, in the discretion of the court, 
the relief provided in the act. 

Two new subsections are added to 
Section 103. One relates to discharge 
of sureties on criminal bonds of persons 
in military service. The other new sub- 
section is of particular importance. It 
provides that nothing in the act shall 
prevent a waiver in writing of the bene- 
fits afforded by this section by accom- 
modation makers, sureties, endorsers, 


AS INDUSTRY GOES INTO HIGH 


HE full mobilization of American industry for all-out war 


production adds heavily to the responsibilities of the nation’s 


banks. This is especially true of banks which are located in com- 


munities where the rapid expansion of local industries converted 
to war work is taxing credit facilities to the limit. 

The American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
as part of its own war effort, welcomes the opportunity to co- 
operate closely with banks so situated. Its loaning resources are 
available to supplement theirs, and its familiarity with war con- 
tracts and with the requirements of governmental agencies is 
available to correspondent banks whenever the need arises. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET 


Member Federal Deposit 
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..AT WASHINGTON 


Insurance Corporation 
A 


guarantors or other persons who are 
primarily or secondarily liable upon 
any obligation or liability the perform. 
ance or enforcement of which may be 
stayed, postponed or suspended. 


Wavers of the relief afforded by this 
section executed prior to October 6, 
1942 (the date of enactment of these 
amendments) are not affected. It is pro- 
vided that subsequent to such date no 
waiver shall be valid unless executed as 
an instrument separate from the obliga- 
tion or liability in respect of which it 
applies and a waiver so executed be- 
comes ineffectual after the beginning 
of the period of military service, if 
executed by an individual who subse- 
quent to the execution of such waiver 
becomes a person in military service, or 
if executed by a dependent of such indi- 
vidual, unless executed by such individ- 
ual or dependent during the period 
specified in Section 106 (digested here- 
after). 

Section 104 is a new section, which 
extends the benefits of the act to per- 
sons who serve with the forces of any 
nation with which the United States 
may be allied and who immediately 
prior to such service were citizens of the 
United States, unless they are dishon- 
orably discharged from such service, or 
it appears they do not intend to resume 
United States citizenship. 


Secrion 105 is a new section, which 
requires the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy to make provi- 
sion to insure the giving of notice of the 
benefits accorded by the act to persons 
in and to persons entering military 
service. The Director of Selective Serv- 
ice is directed to cooperate in carrying 
out the provisions of this section. 
Section 106 (see section 103 above) is 
a new section, which extends the relief 
provided in Articles I, II and III of the 
act to persons ordered to report for 
induction and to members of the En- 
listed Reserve Corps ordered to report 
for active duty during those periods 
intervening between the date of receipt 
of such order and the date of reporting. 
Section 107 is a new section and an 
extremely important one, which per- 
mits parties to a contract or obligation, 
notwithstanding the other provisions of 
the act, by mutual agreement to make 
arrangements for the modification, ter- 
mination, or cancellation of any con- 
tract, lease or bailment or any obligation 
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Relief Act Amendments * 


secured by a mortgage, trust deed, lien, 
or other security in the nature of a 
mortgage; or the repossession, reten- 
tion, foreclosure, sale, forfeiture, or tak- 
ing possession of property which is se- 
curity for any obligation or which has 
been purchased or received under a 
contract, lease or bailment. Such ar- 
rangement must be in the form of a 
written agreement of the parties thereto 
(including the person in military service 
concerned, or the person to whom sec- 
tion 106 is applicable, whether or not 
such person is a party to the obligation), 
or their assignees, executed during or 
after the period of military service of 
the person concerned or during the pe- 
riod specified in section 106. 


Section 205 is amended to toll for the 
period of military service of the person 
concerned the running of any period 
limited by law, regulation, or order for 
the bringing of any proceeding in any 
board, bureau, commission, department, 
or other agency of Government. The 
running of the statutory period during 
which real property may be redeemed 
after sale or forfeiture to enforce any 
obligation, tax, or assessment is also 
tolled during such period of military 
service. 

Section 206 is a new section which 
prohibits interest at a rate in excess of 
6 per cent upon obligations incurred by 
a person in military service prior to his 
entry into such service, during any part 
of the period of military service which 
occurs after October 6, 1942 (the date of 
enactment of these amendments), un- 
less, in the opinion of the court, upon 
application thereto by the obligee, the 
ability of such person in military service 
to pay interest at a rate in excess of 6 per 
cent is not materially affected by reason 
of such service. “Interest” is defined to 
include service charges, renewal charges, 
fees, or any other charges (except bona 
fide insurance). 


Section 300 which relates to stays of 
eviction proceedings against the family 
or dependents of persons in military 
service from a dwelling the rent of which 
does not exceed $80 a month is amended 
to make punishable an attempt to take 
part in any eviction within the provi- 
sions of the section, otherwise than as 
provided therein. 

This section is further amended to 
authorize the court to grant the owner 
of the property relief with respect to 
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mortgages and taxes similar to that 
granted in the act to persons in mili- 
tary service. 

Section 301, relating to the right of 
recision or termination of a contract of 
sale of real or personal property or the 
repossession of the property and Section 
302 relating to the foreclosure or sale of 
real or personal property under a mort- 
gage, trust deed, or other security in the 
nature of a mortgage, are amended to 


eliminate the restrictions contained 
in each of these sections in respect of the 
date a contract or obligation must orig- 
inate in order to come within the provi- 
sions of the act. Section 301 also is 
expanded to include recisions, termina- 
tions and repossessions for nonpayment 
of an instalment prior to the period of 
military service or for any other breach 
of the terms of the contract prior to or 
during military service. Sections 301 
and 302 do not affect contracts or obli- 
gations originating after the beginning 
of the period of military service. Section 
302 also is expanded to make foreclo- 
sures generally of chattel mortgages 


Banking, and America’s 


No. 1 Task 


Banks provide funds for our war effort... 


Banks help to keep war production 


moving. 


Banks promote the sale of War Bonds— 
strictly as a service to the Government 
and the public, without profit. 


Central Hanover, in cooperation with 


correspondents, is playing its full part in 
the Nation’s No. 1 task: effective prose- 


cution of the war. 


CENTRAL 


HANOVER BANK 
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NEW YORK 
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subject to this section invalid unless 
upon court order. Foreclosures of real 
estate mortgages by entry and posses- 
sion are also brought within the scope 
of this section by the amendment. Sales, 
foreclosures, and seizures defined as 
invalid by this section as amended are 
also made subject to a penalty of im- 
prisonment not to exceed one year or a 
fine not to exceed $1,000 or both. 

The former section 303 relating to 
repossession of motor vehicles and trac- 
tors where less than 50 per cent of the 
purchase price had been paid is repealed. 
Contracts of sale of and chattel mort- 
gages covering motor vehicles and 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Public Securities . 

Steck of the Federal Reserve Benk . 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Bank Buildings . . . 
Other Real Estate . . 


Total Resourees . 


Deposits . 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 


Acceptances . 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . .. . 


Foreign Bills. 
Federal Funds Purchased 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1942. 


Foreign Branches 


Capital ... 
Surplus Fund. . 
Undivided Profits 


Total Liabilities 


|Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 
London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 


Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1942 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable : 


1,149,092.38 


LIABILITIES 
- $2,299,847,664.83 


17,553,068.19 
$6,210,247.59 
4,191,589.12 


Liability as Endorser on nena and 


Items in Transit with Foreign : Branches a and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Some 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Taxes, ete. 


2,018,658.47 

71,724.00 

52,000,000.00 

152,550.00 

2,700,000.00 

1,098,203.50 

10,956,444.99 

2,386,398,313.98 
$ 90,000,000.00 
. 170,000,000.00 
. 19,470,856.52 

279,470,856.52 


Total Capital Funds 


Securities carried at $222,340,298.20 in the above Statement are 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, pod 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English and French Branches 
as of September 26, 1942, and Belgian Branch as of October 31, 1941. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


tractors now come within the scope of 
sections 301 and 302. 

A new section 303 is added ‘which 
gives the court authority to appoint 
three disinterested parties to appraise 
any personal property which is subject 
to a stay under the act. Based upon 
such appraisal the court may order 
such sum, if any, as may be just, paid 
to the person in military service, or his 
dependent, as a condition to foreclosing 
the mortgage upon the property, or re- 
suming possession of such property 
under contract. 

Section 304 is a new section which 
permits a person after his entry into 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


572,129,654.05 
1,485,418,916.22 
64,338,760.32 
7,800,000.00 
22,932,988.88 
486,914,874.10 

2,018,658.47 
10,731,644.48 
1,749,173.41 


2,654,034,669.93 
10,685,408. 19 


- $2,665,869, 170.50 


$2,317,400,733.02 


. $2,665,869, 170.50 


ledged to qualify for 
for other purposes. 


military service to terminate any lease 
covering premises occupied for dwelling, 
professional, business, agriculture, or 
similar purposes, on 30 days’ notice to 
the lessor. Unpaid rental for the period 
preceding termination will be proratably 
computed and any rental paid in ad- 
vance must be refunded by the lessor 
or his assignee. Provision is made for a 
lessor to apply to a court for relief in 
those cases where a substantial injustice 
would result from the termination of 
any such lease. 

Section 305 is a new section divided 
into two subsections. Subsection (1) 
relates to life insurance policies on the 
life of a person in military service which 
have been assigned prior to such per- 
son’s period of military service to secure 
the payment of any obligation of such 
person. The assignee of such policy, 
except the insurer in connection with a 
policy loan, is forbidden, during the pe- 
riod of military service of the insured or 
within one year thereafter, except upon 
consent in writing of the insured made 
during such period or when premiums 
thereon are due and unpaid or upon the 
death of the insured, to exercise any 
right or option by virtue of such as- 
signment unless upon leave of court 
granted upon an application made there- 
for by such assignee. The court may 
refuse to grant such leave unless in its 
opinion the ability of the obligor to 
comply with the terms of the obligation 
is not materially affected by reason of 
his military service. For the purpose of 
this subsection premiums which are 
guaranteed under the provisions of Ar- 
ticle IV of the act are not to be deemed 
due and unpaid. 

Subsection 2 of section 305 protects 
persons in military service against fore- 
closure or enforcement of storage liens 


Australian soldiers recovering stock of ingot 

silver from the vault of the Bank of New 

South Wales, Wau, New Guinea, after a Jap 

bombing which left only the vault of the 
building standing 
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on household goods, furniture and per-* 
sonal effects during military service. 

Section 306 is a new section which 
extends the benefits of Article III (sec- 
tions 300 to 305 inclusive, relating to 
rents, contracts, mortgages, leases, as- 
signed life insurance policies and stor- 
age liens) to dependents of persons in 
military service, unless in the opinion 
of the court the ability of such depend- 
ents to comply with the terms of the 
obligation has not been materially im- 
paired by reason of the military service 
of the person upon whom dependent. 

Title IV (sections 400 to 408 inclu- 
sive) relating to government guaranty 
of insurance premiums has been sub- 
stantially rewritten. It provides: 

Any life insurance policy is eligible for 
protection under the article if it was in 
force on a premium paying basis at the 
time of application for the benefits un- 
der the article and was made and a pre- 
mium paid either before October 6, 
1942, (the date of enactment of these 
amendments) or not less than 30 days 
before the insured entered military serv- 
ice. 

The total amount of insurance on the 
life of one insured which may be pro- 
tected is $10,000. 

The Veterans’ Administration is re- 
quired to give notice to the military and 
naval authorities of the provisions of 
this article and include an explanation 
of such provisions for those desiring 
to make application for the benefits 
thereof. 


Axy person in military service, as 
defined in the act, may make applica- 
tion to the Veterans’ Administration for 
the benefits of this article. Any policy 
found by the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to be entitled to protection 
shall not, during the period of military 
service of the insured and for two years 
thereafter, lapse or otherwise terminate 
or be forfeited for the nonpayment of 
premiums, or the nonpayment of any 
indebtedness or interest. 

No cash value, loan value, or with- 
drawal of dividend accumulation, or un- 
earned premium, or other value of sim- 
ilar character shall be available to the 
insured while the policy is protected 
under this article except upon approval 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

In the event of the maturity of the 
policy as a death claim or otherwise be- 
fore the expiration of the period of pro- 
tection, the insurer in making settle- 
ment will deduct from the amount of 
insurance the premiums guaranteed un- 
der this article, together with interest 
thereon at the rate fixed for policy 
loans. 
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Payment of premiums and interest 
thereon at the rate fixed for policy loans 
becoming due on a policy while pro- 
tected by this article is guaranteed by 
the United States, and if the amount so 
guaranteed is not paid to the insurer 
prior to the expiration of the period of 
protection under this article, the amount 
then due shall be treated by the insurer 
as a policy loan, but if the cash surren- 
der value is less than the amount then 
due, the policy shall cease and terminate 
and the United States shall pay the 
insurer the difference between such 
amount and the cash surrender value. 
The amount paid by the United States 


shall become a debt due to the United 
States by the insured and such amount 
may be collected either by deductions 
from any amount due the insured by 
the United States or as otherwise auth- 
orized by law. 

Section 700 is a new section which 
grants to persons in military service 
relief for a specified period of time after 
military service in order to enable them 
to liquidate their liabilities in orderly 
fashion and not be subject to accrual 
and payment of such liabilities all at 
one time. Under the provisions of this 
section a person may make application 
for further relief, and the court may 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narronat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY ef Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE 


os 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


inquiry. 


MOST IMPORTANT 


The most important measure of a bank’s service 
to other banks is its ability to cope with unusual 
problems. Correspondents of this bank benefit by 
its efficiency in handling all transactions, and par- 
ticularly by its willingness to undertake difficult 


assignments. We cordially invite your 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SAFER SMOKING 


and More Pleasure, too 


Here is a cigar 
with the bulk of 
the nicotine removed! 


MEDAL science has proved 
that it is the nicotine in 
tobacco which has an injuri- 
ous effect upon the smoker. 
But science has also proved 
that the nicotine content of 
any tobacco determines 
merely its strength, not its 
quality, flavor or aroma. 

In DENICTORS the nicotine 
content has been reduced to 
less than 1%, yet all the full- 
bodied, original flavor of the 
fine Havana tobacco is re- 
tained .. . all the fragrance, 
aroma and smoking satisfac- 
tion, plus smoothness and 
mildness which you have 
never experienced in even the 
finest imported cigars. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Mail us $1.35 for a trial box 
of 10 DENICTOR Cigars, or 
$6.50 for a box of 50. Smoke 
as many as you like, and if 
you are not delighted with 
them you may return therest 
and your entire remittance 
will be refunded. 

Also DENICTOR Cigarettes— 
$1.10 for 4 packages (80 ciga- 
rettes) and DENIcTOR Pipe 
Tobacco—$1.50 for 8-oz. tin. 
Send for them on the same 
liberal basis. 


GUARDIAN TOBACCO CO., Inc. 
Department B-3 
1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


What are you doing about 

Your Success Program? 

Read ‘*4 Essentials in 

a Success Program”’ 

on Page 39 of this issue— 
and then act! 


Civil Relief Act—Cont. 


stay the enforcement of obligations 
either for a period of time equal to the 
period of military service or, in the case 
of certain real estate mortgages and 
contracts, for a period equal to the re- 
maining life of the contract plus the 
period of military service. The balance 
of the principal and accumulated inter- 
est due and unpaid at the termination 
of military service would have to be 
paid in equal instalments during the 
period of the stay at such rate of inter- 
est as is prescribed in the contract or 
obligation. 
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Small Business 


and the Banks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


long-term leases with rentals higher 
than their present ability to pay. Some 
enterprises are already conducting es- 
sential war or civilian functions but on 
a smaller scale of operation. Some can 
convert to such functions but have 
neither the funds nor the contracts. In 
either case, adjustment of the debt 
structure may possibly be necessary to 
permit flexibility of operation. Some 
enterprises, though not presently con- 
vertible, should be preserved intact 
until the WPB or other war agencies 
can use their facilities. Even when there 
is no likelihood of any war use, tempo- 
rary suspension of activities may be a 
better solution than liquidation. Finally, 
where liquidation is the only solution it 
would seem necessary to prevent forced 
sales and facilitate orderly liquidation. 

It is the purpose of the present hear- 
ings to focus attention upon these prob- 
lems. 


Tae committee has already sponsored 
two measures enacted by Congress: the 
first provides RFC assistance for busi- 
ness concerns with rationed stock; the 
second created the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation which has already enabled 
some small plants to obtain and carry 
out war contracts. 

Several concrete proposals have been 
advanced, and the committee will con- 
sider them seriously. The chairman of 
the War Production Board suggested a 
program to facilitate the use of all pro- 
ductive facilities during the war and to 
assure small business enterprises an 
opportunity to reenter a competitive 
economy thereafter. Mr. Nelson made 
clear his belief that eventually every 
element of production must be directed 
to war or essential civilian work, and 
hence that these facilities must be kept 
unfrozen. 

The American Business Congress in- 
troduced a bill providing for the crea- 
tion of a commission which would have 
power to make and to guarantee loans 
to war-distressed business enterprises 
for continuance in or conversion to war 
or essential purposes, for preservation 
of manufacturing concerns in a tem- 
porary shut-down state, or for orderly 
liquidation where no other alternative is 
practicable. 

Legislative proposals were also ad- 
vanced by representatives of the Con- 
ference of American Small Business Or- 
ganizations, Inc. and of the Department 
of Commerce. The former advocated 
the establishment of a corporation to 


extend loans to war-distressed business 
enterprises. The latter recommended a 
program for the reduction of operating 
costs in the distributive trades, the con. 
centration of civilian production jn 
small firms, the furnishing of research 
and management counsel to small busi- 
ness enterprises, and the furnishing of 
long-term credit and capital on more 
favorable terms than hitherto. 

I wish to make clear that at this stage 
our committee has made no decision as 
to its own recommendations. Much in- 
formation and many constructive pro- 
posals have already been received. 
More are expected. This much is clear, 
however: the great war in which we are 
now participating is the gravest threat 
to the American way of life in our his- 
tory. That war must not be lost. That 
war must not be won only for us to find 
that the American way of life has been 
lost. To win the war we must mobilize 
our entire strength—the human and 
physical resources of all business enter- 
prise, both large and small. To preserve 
the American way of life we must make 
sure that small business, the keystone 
to free enterprise, survives. 


Pulling together 


International co-operation for victory is 
assisted by an efficient banking service. 

Your business will receive prompt, 
courteous attention through Branches 
of this Bank in the following countries: 


CANADA 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Branches at St. John’s and twelve 
other points 


WEST INDIES 


Branches in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and Dominican Republic 


Complete list of branches on request 


NEW YORK, 49 Wall Street 
LONDON, ENG., 108 Old Broad St., EC2 


General Offices 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Capital and Reserve, $36,000,000 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832—OVER A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 
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Know Your Endorser 


IELD OFFICES of the United States 
F secret Service are encouraging banks 
and clearinghouses to prepare and dis- 
tribute “Know Your Endorser”’ pla- 
cards, similar to the one illustrated here- 
with. 

On the reverse of the placard are 
these suggested precautionary measures 
for accepting and endorsing checks: 

“1. Do not cash checks for strangers! 

“2. The following listed items are 
never considered to be good identifica- 
tions: Social Security cards, drivers 
license certificates, automobile certifi- 
cates of title, accident identification 
cards, lodge or fraternity cards, railroad 
time cards, railroad time books, rail- 
road passes, business cards or letter- 
heads, personal letters, receipts for 
public utility service, bank books, mem- 
bership cards, Selective Service (draft) 
cards. 

“The danger in recognizing any of 
the above as bona fide credentials lies 
in the fact that they are issued only for 
the specific purpose for which intended; 
not as a means of identification for 
cashing checks. 


Kyown relatives at times pre- 
sent checks purportedly bearing genuine 
endorsements; require that person to 
sign his or her name as an endorser—in 
your presence. Eliminate later claim or 
controversy since relatives have been 
known to purloin checks and appropri- 
ate the proceeds to their use. 

“4, Avoid telephone identifications 
under all conditions. Request the party 
identifying the payee to call in person, 
endorse the check and guarantee pay- 
ment. If that request is declined don’t 
cash the check—play safe. 

“5. Establish the inviolate rule that 
requires every employee to initial each 


This placard was distributed by the El Paso 

Clearing House in cooperation with the 

U. S. Secret Service and the Division of 
Post Office Inspectors 


THE UNITED STATES SECRET SERVICE 
and 
THE UNITED STATES POST OFFICE INSPECTORS 
Issue This Warning For Your Protection! 
BEFORE YOU ACCEPT 


Government Checks -Post Office Money Orders 
or Commercial Checks 


DEMAND 
ABSOLUTE AND POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION 


Do Not Cash Checks For Strangers! 


Mail Thieves - - - Check Forgers 
Make Poor Customers 


| 
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check handled or cashed. This traces the 
check to the employee, assists in identi- 
fication and eliminates claims, com- 
plaints and ‘buck-passing.’ 

“6. Be suspicious of strangers who 
purchase your merchandise, suddenly 
‘flash’ a check and offer flimsy or 
doubtful identification to get it across. 
Don’t gamble! The odds are always 
against you when you are dealing with 
strangers. 

“7. Forgery will cease to be profit- 
able for the criminal element when mer- 
chants decline to accept checks from 
strangers. Your business will not show a 
profit through acceptance of forged 
instruments.” 

The United States Post Office inspec- 
tors have joined with the Secret Serv- 
ice in issuing this warning for the 
protection of business men. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


1942 TAX DIGEST 
AND MANUAL 


For INDIVIDUALS 


Containing check-list of tax rates, inclu- 
sions, deductions, nondeductible items, 
and approved depreciation rates. 


Distributed by progressive banks to their 
depositors and the public, — by mail — 
over the counter — and with statements, — 
this and its companion folder “Digest of 
Important Changes in Federal Taxes” are 
blazing new trails in bank advertising and 
service. 


Available in convenient mailing and 
pocket size. Twelve pages including 
bank imprint on title page. Write for 
samples and prices. 


TAX PUBLICATIONS CO. 
53 State Street Boston, Mass. 


R FOR BETTER BUSINESS YOUR DIRECTORS 
SHOULD READ BANKING 


Statement of Ownership 


(@ SrateMENT OF THE OwNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CircuLation, Erc., REQUIRED BY THE AcTs 
or Concress oF AuGusT 24, 1912, AND Marcu 3, 1933, of Banxina, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1942. 


(@ State of New York, county of New York, ss. Before me, a Notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared William R. Kuhns, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of Banx1na, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


(@ 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The American Bankers Association, 22 East goth Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Editor, William R. Kuhns, 22 East goth Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
None; Business Managers, None. 


@ 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) The 
American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. (A voluntary unincor- 
porated association of banks; W. L. Hemingway, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri, President, and Harold Stonier, 22 East goth Street, New York, N. Y., 
Executive Manager.) 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
I per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


@ 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Editor 


( Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October 1942. 

@ Elizabeth Rautanen, Notary Public, Bronx County, Bronx Co. Clk’s No. 17, Reg. No. 
63R44, New York Co. Clk’s No. 408, Reg. No. 4R215. Certificate filed in Westchester County. 
@ (My appointment expires March 30, 1944.) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


gain experience with the instrument it is 
hoped they will assume a higher percent- 
age of risk. 

Implicit in Regulation V is the pros- 
pect, as time goes on, that the entire job 
of financing the war will be taken over 
by the banking system. There will be 
less and less emphasis on advance pay- 
ments by, government agencies and 
more emphasis on Regulation V loans. 

How well has the guarantee instru- 


CARELESSNESS AIDS 
OUR ENEMIES 


Fire prevention aids 
our war production 


Che Phoenix 


Iusurance Company, Hartford, Coun, 
1854 


ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 
CHICAGO 

Insurance Exchange 

NEW YORK 
110 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 

220 Montgomery Street 


TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 


ment itself stood up under this large 
volume of lending? To date no serious 
weakness has been discovered in the in- 
strument. Many ideas have been ad- 
vanced for the purpose of refining the 
guarantee, clarifying it and interpreting 
it properly. Among these points under 
observation are the inclusion of some 
clarification as to the intent of the reg- 
ulation. Also it is hoped to give the 
banker greater ease in handling revolv- 
ing credits, and the “bad faith” section 
will be redefined. 

The changes now contemplated are 
simply expedients pending a time when 
the instrument itself can be further 
simplified and redrafted. Of one thing 
we can be sure: as refinements and 
changes are made every bank will re- 
ceive the same protection regardless of 
size or type of loan. 


Ox the subject of renegotiation, the 
committee had the benefit of a clear and 
complete statement of the situation ob- 
tained through the Maritime Commis- 
sion. Some of the points stressed in this 
statement were as follows: 

The Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission have separate price adjustment 
boards functioning in Washington. 
These boards work together in assign- 
ing war contracting companies to the 
agency for which the company does 
most of its war work. The assigned com- 
pany renegotiates before only one price 
adjustment unit. The settlement thus 
reached will be made on behalf of all 
agencies concerned. 

The formal policies governing the re- 
negotiation of contracts are: 


O. G. Bates of Ely is president of the Nevada 
Bankers Association for the 1942-43 year 


This Husky Infant, Regulation V [fj 


any information 
INSTANTLY Vid | 
A, 


your records will 
MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. A. 


CELLULOID INDEX TABS 


Write any index you want, 


insert it in a strip of 
Mak-ur-own, cut tab to 

fit and attach anywhere. 
Don't waste time hunting through sheets or pages. 
Index every important reference with bright, clean, 
easy to read Mak-ur-own Tabs. it takes only a 
moment to make any index you want and attach 
it to any sheet or page in ring books, notes, re- 
ports, binders, portfolios, etc. Labels are change- 
able. Sizes and colors for every need. Save time 
with Mak-ur-own low cost indexing. 


Easy 
to Use 


YOUR STATIONER CAN SUPPLY YOU 
with genuine, original Mak-ur-own Tabs. 
If not, write to 


THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. fB 


WIC TOR} 


DOMESTIC 
FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 35c 
a share, has been declared 
on the common stock of the 
company, payable Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, to holders of 
record October 23, 1942. 


56TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Cumulative Preference Stock 


The 56th consecutive quar- 
terly dividend on the Cumu- 
lative Preference Stock of 
the company and predeces- 
sor constituent company has 
been declared at the rate 
of 50c a share, payable 
November 1, 1942, to holders 
of record October 23, 1942. 
L. E. MICKLE, 
Exec. Vice-Pres.and Treasurer 


39 OFFICES IN 10 STATES 
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1. Excessive and unreasonable prof-’ to the Under-Secretary of War, con- 


its should be eliminated or recaptured. 

2. Reasonable profits should be al- 
jowed to encourage an uninterrupted, 
eficient and maximum production of 
war goods on a low cost basis. 

However, no fixed arbitrary formula 
for determining a reasonable profit is 
contemplated. The situation of no two 
companies is exactly alike. Due consid- 
eration is given among other things to 
relative efficiency (quality of produc- 
tion, rate of delivery or turnover, inven- 
tive contribution, economy in usage of 
material, efficiency in lowering costs; 
risks such as increases in labor and ma- 
terial costs, inexperience with new types 
of production, complexity of managerial 
technique and delays attributable to un- 
availability of materials) financial record 
of the company, extent of conversion to 
war purposes, performance in the war 
effort, and so forth. 

A company’s overall profit before 
taxes on a war business and not the re- 
negotiation of individual contracts pro- 
vides the primary approach for arriving 
at voluntary agreements in a spirit of 
cooperation. 


Tae agreement to accept a lowered 
operating profit may not be translated 
into the underlying contracts. Profits 
are to be computed before Federal taxes 
since it is not the function of the price 
adjustment boards to vary profit mar- 
gins so as to shift or circumvent the tax 
burden imposed by Congress. The agree- 
ment on reduced profits usually covers 
fiscal periods and so requires estimates 
on the unfulfilled portions of the con- 
tracts. However, it is the policy to allow 
original agreements to stand unless the 
actual figures with respect to such fac- 
tors as costs, volume of production, or 
nature of production prove to be at 
variance with the estimates upon which 
the settlements are based. In the final 
review, if it is shown that increased prof- 
its have resulted from extra effort by 
the contractor to reduce costs or in- 
creased production, consideration will 
be given to this factor. 

The Navy and Maritime boards 
handle all their cases in Washington. 
The Army board, however, is decentral- 
izing its operations as much as possible. 
Price adjustment sections will function 
in the steel procurement offices as well 
as in Washington in behalf of the supply 
services and the material command of 
the Army air forces. This should relieve 
much congestion and obviate the need 
for more company executives traveling 
to Washington for renegotiation. 

This decentralization leaves the War 
Department board, which is responsible 
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cerned primarily with government poli- 
cies and procedure of the underlying 
price adjustment sections. Some rec- 
ommendations and findings it will re- 
view. It will assign companies for rene- 
gotiation proceedings. 


Tae work of these price adjustment 
boards in treating the overall problem 
will not obviate the duty of the con- 
tracting officers (unrelated to the board) 
to continue to survey the specific con- 
tracts in their care. The boards desire to 
encourage contractors to adjust prices 
for fast delivery whenever that would 


otherwise result in an excessive overall 
profit margin for the company. This 
may avoid the need for further overall 
reduction by the price adjustment units. 
The renegotiation program has been 
enunciated not by any desire of Ameri- 
can industry to. reap undue profits out 
of the war but by the lack of foreknow]l- 
edge when contractors were unaware of 
what the costs of a new war product 
would be under conditions as they pre- 
vail today. The program is therefore a 
tribute to ability of American industry 
to reduce unit costs to unforeseen levels 
through mass production, modern effi- 
ciency and progressive technology. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


‘184 
D's ans” 


Statement of Condition 


SEPTEMBER 30, 


1942 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 


Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts . 
Banking Premises Owned 
Other Real Estate Owned 


t 


Customers’ Liability on 
Accrued Interest 
Other Assets 


$ 81,568,135.11 
138,280,805.62 
15,241,380.70 
59,980,750.98 
1,450,000.00 
17,266.33 


1,687,788.18 
3,726,237.36 
698,571.15 
263,079.15 


$302,914,014.58 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserves. . 


Dividend on Capital Stock Payable October 1, 1942 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Loan Commitments Outstanding 
Accrued Interest and Expenses . 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


Corporation, Individual 
Bank Deposits 


Savings Deposits 
Trust and Public Deposks 


$ 9,000,000.00 
5,100,000.00 


902,966.35 $ 15,002,966.35 


2,314,771.20 
270,000.00 
1,687,788.18 
3,726,237.36 
303,388.03 
748,091.53 


$233,014,081.10 
31,047,347.52 


14,799,343.31 278,860,771.93 


$302,914,01458 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $16,988,680.59 
are pledged to secure trust and public deposits and for other purposes as 
required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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He pulls nails out of Plywood 
so you'll know more about 


driving them in! 


® The nails you use with Douglas Fir Plywood in the future 
may be unlike the nails you have regularly called for up to 
now. First because war-time restrictions to save metal may 
have a lasting influence on nail sizes and weights. Second 
because the nail-holding tests now being conducted as part of 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Association’s intensified research 
program may prove that under various conditions shorter or 
lighter nails—or nails or fasteners of different designs—are 
more efficient than those previously specified. 


Of course the complete answer to this new nailing problem— 
and to scores of others—has not 
yet been determined. But by the 
time Douglas Fir Plywood is again 
generally available, our research 
men will be able to tell you how to 
use it to far better advantage than 
ever before. Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma, Washington. 


TO HELP SPEED 


VICTORY 
the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Industry 
is devoting its en- 
tire capacity to 
war production. 
We know this pro- 
gram has your 
approval. 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD 
“Real 


MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 


SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 


REMEMBER—there's a grade or type 
of Douglas Fir Plywood for every pur- 
pose. A genuine panel bears one of 
these “‘grace trade-marks'’: 


EXT-DFPA—waterproof type 
PLYWALL—wallboard grade 
PLYSCORD—sheathing grade 
PLYPANEL—cobinet grade 
PLYFORM—concrete form grade 


“A PRODUCT OF AMERICA’S ETERNALLY REPLENISHING FORESTS” 
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“Free Booklets” 


AT YOUR 


SERVICE 


We'll be glad to see that you get a copy of any or all of these 

booklets, free of charge or obligation. Each one has been care- 

fully selected for its special value to bankers and business 

executives. Simply mail your request on bank or company 

letterhead to Dept. BB-5 American Bankers Association, 
22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DESIGN FOR 
LOW-COST HOUSING 


The home of tomorrow will 
be largely a prefabricated af- 
fair—but just as sturdy, dis- 
tinctive and attractive as the 
individually-built home of to- 
day. And it will cost less to 
build and less to maintain. This 
16-page, illustrated booklet will 
take you behind the scenesand 
show you how a leading man- 
ufacturer of modern houses has 
pioneered the prefabricated 
home to a point of perfection, 
efficiency and attractiveness 
never before attained in the 
history of the building indus- 
try. Real estate and mortgage 
officers particularly will find 
this booklet of exceptional prac- 
tical value as a guide to the 
type of modern homes they 
will be called upon to finance 
in the post-war period. 


BANKS IN THE WAR 


This 24-page booklet, re- 
cently published by BANKING, 
reveals the splendid record 
banks have achieved in gearing 
their many activities to the job 
of winning the war. If you 
haven’t read this inspiring rec- 
ord, a limited number of sam- 
ple copies are still available. 
Many banks have already pur- 
chased thousands of copies for 
distribution to officers, direc- 
tors, stockholders, customers, 
educators, editors and other 
influential people. 


SIMPLIFIED BANKING 
FORMS 


The Bank Management 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association recom- 
mended in its book ‘‘ Simplified 
Banking Forms” the use of 
numerous forms designed to 
reduce operating costs, cut 
down inventory investment, 
eliminate unused and unneces- 
sary forms and reduce time and 
labor losses. Here is a complete 
catalogue, including samples, 
issued by a reliable bank sup- 
ply manufacturer, which classi- 
fies and numbers these forms in 


accordance with the procedure 
outlined by the Commission. 


BOOKLETS 
Still At Your Service 


WAR ACCOUNTING 
SERVICE 


This practical, valuable se- 
ries of reports is designed to 
give executives guidance in 
meeting the accounting and 
statistical requirements of vari- 
ous governmental agencies. The 
problems and solutions pre- 
sented are not confined to the 
products made by the company 
issuing these reports which are 
available to bankers gratis. 


EASIER FILING 


A 12-page booklet which tells 
about a modern filing folder 
utilizing a new, basic filing 
principle that makes filing eas- 
ier, faster and saves time and 
money too. 


FIGHTIN’ POWER 

This informative, strikingly- 
illustrated 16-page booklet tells 
a dramatic story of the contri- 
bution to Victory being made 
by tractors, farm machinery 
and road machinery. The size 
of the job being done by these 
mechanical soldiers of war is 
amazing, and we think you will 
enjoy this insight into their ac- 
tivities. 
MICROPHOTOGRAPHY— 
A WARTIME ALLY 


Thousands of banks, engi- 
neering firms, railroads, cor- 
porations, the armed services 
and other organizations en- 
gaged in war winning, have 
found microphotography an 
indispensable ally in copy- 
ing essential records, drawings, 
waybills, abstracts and other 
important documents. The mi- 
crofilm records this material 
instantly, and preserves it in 
compact form that can be eas- 
ily stored out of harm’s way. 
In this 18-page booklet are 
many ideas that may help you 
benefit from microphotog- 
raphy’s magic. 
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“Praise the Lord — 
and Pass the 
Ammunition” 


This phrase is the title of the cur- 
rently popular war song which has 
captured the imagination of the 
American people and which, we be- 
lieve, aptly expresses the point of 
view of the average citizen today, 
whether in the combat forces, war 
industries, or civilian life. 


The Philadelphia National will con- 
tinue to ‘“‘pass the ammunition,”’ as 
it has in the past, by its purchases 
of Government bonds and its loans 
to war industries—both large and 
small —so that production will not 
cease until the war is won. 


EVAN RANDOLPH, 
President 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Resources over $650,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


How Much Is X% 
Per Month? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


I suggest that a more useful practice 
would be to state the charge by all of 
the lending institutions in dollars rather 
than in percentages. First of all, sheer 
experience has taught that the vast 
majority of loan-consumers find it 
extremely difficult to grasp the mean- 
ingfulness of a rate stated as a per- 
centage of the unpaid balance. Many are 
probably even incapable of such cal- 
culation. 

In fact, Dr. Phelps recommends the 
use of an abstract symbol as a common 
denominator for practical-minded con- 
sumers. To the average consumer, 
however, $6 per year for a $100 loan 
provides a more solid basis for intelli- 
gent judgment than does a per cent sign. 

A final objection to the use of the 
percentage statement is that for con- 
sumers who wish to dignify their knowl- 
edge of the rate structure with these 
mathematical entities (and usually fail 
to understand them) the percentages 
are in many instances misleading. For 
example, a 234 per cent per month 
quotation does not ring with such telling 
effect as a 30 per cent per year would, or 
30 per cent plus, depending on the way 
you figure it. And yet this is precisely 
what the consumer is charged on an 
annual basis by the personal loan com- 
panies which charge 2% per cent on the 
unpaid monthly balance. 

That the preservation of the free 
enterprise system is desirable, both 
politically and economically, goes with- 
out saying. Current changes require cer- 
tain modifications, however, in our con- 
cepts to the end of sanctifying and 
making truly real these accepted basic 
rights. In this groove of economic real- 
ity, namely the consumer-loan field, 
various institutions serve various groups 
so that competition is largely of an 
“intra-institutional” character rather 
than “‘inter-institutional,” and to this 
extent tends to be disadvantageous to 
the consumer. 

As for rate statements Dr. Neifeld, an 
authority in the field, recommends that 
“the ideal method of rate statement 
would give the price in dollars and cents 
for easy comprehension by the debtor, 
but would control the relative cost by 
legislative limitation and supervision.” 

Once this matter is properly attended 
to, whatever institutional competition 
remains should be wholesomely fur- 
thered. A percentage statement of total 
charges is certainly not the method to be 
used in the guidance of that competition. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1942 


RESOURCES 
anD DuE From Banks ...... 945,679,425.33 
U. S. GoveRNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


GUARANTEED . . © © © © «© «© « 1,796,736,207.54 
State AnD Municipat Securities . . . . 106,509 ,821.68 


Stock OF FeperaL Reserve BANK... ....... 6,016,200.00 

OrHER SECURITIES. . . 170,401 433.52 

Loans, Discounts AND KERS’ 808 539,599.99 

MortGaGEs . . . i.e 7,812,896.55 

33, 899,955,951 .69 

LIABILITIES 
Capitat Funps: 


Capirat Stock . . . . . . $100,270,000.00 


UnpIvIipED Prorits ........ 44,108 907.24 


$ 244,648,907.24 
RESERVE FOR Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. . 3,787 ,860.82 


ACCEPTANCES OuTSTANDING . . . . « 6,658,649.09 
Less AMountT 1N . 3 763,257 2,895,391.18 


LiaBiLiry As EnpoRSER ON AND ForeiGn Bits . 410,346.47 


$3,899,955,951.69 


United States Government and other securities carried at $428,916,892.50 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Safekeeping War Bonds 


BANKING has made a preliminary survey of the problem 
of safekeeping the public’s War Bonds. 

Just what has been the experience of banks in meeting 
ihe natural demand of the public for some place to keep its 
Var Bonds safely? Banks sell the bonds to the public. What 
is the answer when individuals ask about a place to keep 
them? How many banks have set up special safekeeping 
services for these bonds in addition to the rental of safe 
deposit boxes? What do they charge? What about the op- 
erating problem connected with handling a safekeeping 
service? 


Problem 


VERYBODY who buys a War Bond has a safekeeping 
E problem and that means millions of people and 
billions of bonds. Both the number of purchasers 
and the number of bonds are increasing and will keep 
right on doing so. For several obvious reasons the public 
thinks first of the banks in this connection. For instance 
most purchasers buy the bonds through their banks. 
Also, the safe deposit function has long been a business 
closely allied to banking. 

There are several things plainly indicated by this 
preliminary survey of the problem of safekeeping War 
Bonds. 

1. There must be an adequate charge for any safe- 
keeping service offered by the banks to the public. In 
many cases the amount would approach the normal 
charge for safe deposit boxes. 

2. Up to this time the majority of banks have met the 
demand for safekeeping by renting safe deposit boxes. 

3. The real problem will come along after the supply 
of safe deposit boxes has been rented. 

4. The problem of safekeeping War Bonds is not acute 
at the moment but shows every indication of becoming 
serious. 

5. The experience with Liberty Bonds in the previous 
war was such as to persuade many bankers against 
launching any general “bargain” safekeeping plan for 
War Bonds today. There is this difference also: today’s 
War Bonds are all registered and therefore their safe- 
keeping is a less serious problem. 

From the banks’ standpoint the problem is many- 
sided and complicated by some important questions 
involving (1) public relations, (2) competition, (3) the 


This bank uses duplicate receipts 
for bonds, obtaining a specimen 


costs of providing service, (4) the price at which it 
should be offered, (5) certain uncharted legal responsi- 
bility, and (6) public duty. 

The first of these, public relations, needs little com- 
ment. Certainly when millions of people are looking for 
a service which the banks are best equipped to supply 
there is a public relations problem of first magnitude. 
Under the circumstances there is just one course for 
banks to follow and that is to be ready to meet the 
demand for this service as it develops at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The competitive factor varies greatly from one locality 
to another just as it does with respect to all other bank 
services. The safekeeping of War Bonds, however, is a 
problem so new that there is still little uniformity among 
the banks of any given community as to the proper 
course of action. On the important matter of charges, for 
instance, there is a considerable divergence ranging from 
“free” to the regular charges for safe deposit boxes. 

This is not a satisfactory state of affairs because 
eventually it leads to feelings of resentment against some 
institutions. It should be to the common interest of all 
banks to determine some kind of reasonable, common 
policy. 

The matter of costs enters prominently into the pic- 
ture and in these days of higher wages and dwindling 
manpower it is a question that cannot be ducked. But 
here again we find variety and differences of opinion. 
Just as in all bank operations, some institutions handle 
things better than others. Some can do the job more 
cheaply than others. 

Therefore one of the big tasks right now would seem 
to be the working out of a few simple methods, and pro- 
cedures to furnish safekeeping facilities to that huge 
section of the public which cannot or will not rent safe 
deposit boxes. 

As to the Jegal end of it, there are many questions 
that need exploring. The fact that the bonds are all 
registered by the Treasury eliminates the risk of perma- 
nent loss but there are certain other points that bear 
watching. What about the task of finding the rightful 
heir in case of the death of a bond owner? One thing 
sure—there will be plenty of technical and legal ques- 
tions crop up in connection with an operation of this 
size. 


Safekeeping Receipt NY 1000 


This Certifies That 


signature of the owner on a copy 


held by it. The bonds are placed 


has deposited in this bank 
DOLLARS, maturity value, 


in envelopes and filed in the 
vault alphabetically 


SIGNATURE OF CUSTOMER 
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ina BOND, Series____., No. 
bank on surrender of this receipt properly signed. 


___seturnable at this 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH OEPARTMENT 


10... 


NON-NEGOTIABLE 
BUY 
Se TWE HOWARD NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF BURLINGTON 
| 
15 


wa 
(Registered Owner) 


(Sav. Ace't Ne.) 


WaR Bonos SAFEKEEPING 


THE OIME SAVINGS BANK OF BROOKLYN 
tonne 


A triplicate receipt is used by this bank. The bond owner gets 
the original, the duplicate goes to the auditing department, the 
triplicate to the vault custodian. A ledger card, above, is set up 
for each depositor and a running record of bis activity is kept. 
Each day’s transactions are posted to a control card 


The matter of public duty is hardly a question at all. 
It answers itself. Banks have already demonstrated 
very impressively their eagerness to help the Govern- 
ment in every possible way to sell and distribute War 
Bonds to the public. But while this job offers them an 
opportunity to be patriotically helpful to millions of 
customers and non-customers, banks must be sure that 
the service is established at a price that will be fair to 
the public and fully adequate to cover costs. 


Facts 


Two hundred banks cooperated in furnishing informa- 
tion for the survey and the facts disclosed are worth 
careful examination by every banker. 

Fifty-two banks have a system of general safekeeping 
apart from the safe deposit boxes. 

Twenty-six had plans developed enough to describe. 

Four offer the service in conjunction with other banks. 

Twenty-seven offer the service free, although six of 
these believe there will have to be a service charge if the 
demand grows. 

Twenty banks reported varying charges. 

One hundred forty-six provide only safe deposit boxes 
for the safekeeping of War Bonds. 

Eighty-three banks report that the sale of War Bonds 
has resulted in increased rentals of safe deposit boxes. 

Twenty mention having advertised their safe deposit 
boxes in connection with the sale of War Bonds. Five 
banks have found it necessary to install new boxes. 

Eight reported having received many requests for 
safekeeping of bonds; 39 had received very few. 

Forty-two said if they do receive requests they refer 
them to the Federal Reserve bank. 

Twenty-three referred back ruefully to the unfavora- 
ble experience with the safekeeping of Liberty Bonds. 

Fifteen banks thought the time was at hand for some- 
thing to be done about the problem. Nine felt that in the 
long run the service might yield some revenue. Twenty- 
four banks were opposed to setting up any special sys- 
tem. Eleven banks were actually considering a plan. 
(More about the survey will appear in next month’s issue.) 
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War Bonds for 


WILLIAM I. MYERS 


Mr. MYERs is consultant, War Savings Staff, Washing- 
ton, D. C., former Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, and head of the Agricultural Economics Depar'- 
ment at Cornell University. 


HE financial welfare of farm people in the next two 
T ‘aecaces depends to a great extent on the wise 

utilization of the higher farm incomes of this 
period. For the first time since the last World War, the 
incomes of farmers generally will provide a margin for 
reserves above necessary expenses. The overexpansion 
and speculation in agriculture between 1914 and 1920 
resulted in suffering and loss in later years to thousands 
of farmers who expanded their business on credit at the 
inflated values of that period. If a repetition of these 
experiences is to be avoided, the help of bankers and 
others will be needed to secure wide adoption of a con- 
structive financial program by farmers. 

As the first step in this program, farmers should get 
their debts in shape by reducing excessive debts to a safe 
basis. There is no conflict between the reduction of 
debts and the War Bond program. Income paid on debts 
does not compete with the war effort and hence does not 
contribute to inflation. Then, too, such payments are 
available for use by creditors or credit agencies for the 
purchase of War Bonds or other government securities. 

Every farmer, no matter how heavy his debts, will 
want to buy some War Bonds for the satisfaction of 
feeling that he is giving some direct financial aid to his 
country in this great emergency. 


However, in order to insure their continuing opera- 
tions as food producers, heavily indebted farmers should 
use the major part of their increased incomes to reduce 
their debts to a conservative level so they can withstand 
bad years which may come later. After paying up de- 
linquencies and extensions, if any, the next step is the 
reduction of excessive mortgage debts to a safe basis. 
Land Bank Commissioner loans and other emergency 


Establishment of a War Savings Agricultural Section 
to deal with special problems of farmer participation 
in the War Stamp and Bond program has been an- 
nounced by the Treasury. Lloyd E. Sartain, reared 
on a farm in southwestern Oklahoma and formerly 
connected with the Department of Agriculture, heads 
the section. No attempt will be made, he said, to apply 
any such hard and fast plan as the 10 per cent payroll 
deduction to farm income. Instead, county and local 
committees operating under state deputy war savings 
administrators for agriculture will adapt their per- 
centage quotas to conditions in their communities, 
with the agricultural section advising and assisting 
them. 
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Farmers 


second mortgages should be paid off as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Production loans should also be reduced to a con- 
servative level. 


Tue second step for farmers is to invest in War Bonds 
to help the nation and to build financial reserves. Farm- 
ers who are out of debt can begin at once by investing 
all of their available income above necessary business 
and living expenses in War Bonds. The experience of the 
last war period indicates that such farmers will find 
greater security and satisfaction in the long run in build- 
ing financial reserves to protect their farms and their 
standard of living than in enlarging their holdings 
beyond the size necessary for efficient operation. The 
possible profit from the speculative purchase of farm 
land in periods of favorable prices and incomes is seldom 
worth the worry and the risk of losing all if a severe 
depression should follow. In addition, speculation in 
farm land is harmful to agriculture and to the nation. 

For farmers who have reduced their financial obliga- 
tions to a safe basis, patriotism and self-interest are 
served by investing in War Bonds to the limit of their 
available net incomes, postponing unnecessary expenses 
until after the war has been won. 


Dorie this war period, the production of automobiles, 
farm tractors, combines and other machinery will be 
greatly reduced because of the need of steel and other 
critical materials for war purposes. A part of the money 
received by farmers for their products is pay for the 
wearing out of all types of farm equipment. /¢ is not 
income but is a return of working capital which is being 
worn out. The money that would ordinarily be used to 
replace automobiles and farm equipment or to repair 
buildings and fences should be invested in War Bonds 
as a depreciation reserve which will be available for 
replacements after the war. 

Many farm families will now have money available 
for the purchase of electric refrigerators or water sys- 
tems, or other home equipment, or for the improvement 
of farm homes, but these facilities for comfortable living 
are not available. By investing the cost of the desired 
improvements in War Bonds it will be possible to insure 
their purchase when factories have changed batk from 
the production of war goods to those of peace. 


Arrer debts have been reduced to a safe basis, it is 
safer and better for most farmers to build an adequate 
financial reserve through investment in War Bonds than 
to apply all available income on debts. If all income is 
applied on debts, it will probably be necessary to borrow 
again in order to replace tractors or automobiles or other 
farm machinery when they become available. At some 
times in the past it has been difficult to borrow, espe- 
cially when money was needed most, and these condi- 
tions may recur. A financial reserve in War Bonds is 
available at any time for any purpose—for the purchase 
of machinery, for the improvement of homes, for educa- 
tion of children, for unexpected hospital bills, or for the 
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“Make Every Market Day BOND Day” 


A War Savings Staff poster 


payment of taxes and debts. The slight difference in 
interest between the rate paid on debts and that re- 
ceived on War Bonds is a small price to pay for the 
insurance which such a financial reserve will provide. 


Parerotism and self-interest combine to make an 
investment in War Bonds the best possible form of 
financial reserve for farm people. Unnecessary expendi- 
ture in wartime is unpatriotic and wasteful. By post- 
poning the spending of the increased farm incomes of the 
war period until after the war has been won, farmers 
will help their country and themselves. At that time the 
gradual expenditure of these financial reserves will help 
to stabilize business conditions and employment in the 
period of readjustment from war to peace. It will also 
provide productive employment for the returning men 
of our armed forces after victory has been won. By 
using the peak incomes of prosperous years to fill the 
valleys of depression years, farmers can protect their 
farms and their standard of living in unfavorable periods 
that may follow. 

The most effective way of avoiding the disastrous re- 
sults of inflation and deflation to agriculture is through 
using the increased incomes of this war period to get 
debts in shape and to build financial reserves in War 
Bonds. 

At the same time farmers will be making the best in- 
vestment in future security for themselves. 
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, a BETRAYED the peace. You 
mocked goodwill. You made a mess 
of Merry Christmas. But you can’t 
destroy our spirit of giving. 


When St. Nick’s pack pours out 
400-odd millions of dollars to Christ- 
mas Club members this month, do 
you think they'll forget you . . . Mr. 
Schickelgruber, Benito . . . Hirohito? 


No, indeed, not! You’re slated for 
the business end of a lot of things 
made-in-America! And, we have a 
hunch you'll soon learn it’s better to 
give than receive! 


We're going to propose to fellow 
bankers, here and now, that they 
help fill your Christmas stockings 


ell, bovs, 
hat’ll it be? 


with guns, planes, tanks and PT 
boats, marked for personal delivery 
by our lads overseas. 


We're going to suggest a cam- 
paign to convert 10- 20- 40- 50- or 
more per cent of that Christmas 
fund into War Bonds. 


Our banks can do this easily by 
inserting a deduction slip in pass- 
books asking authority to split the 
Club checks. There’s plenty of time 
to act on these authorizations and 
enclose War Bonds with the check 
for the remaining Club balance. 


Or else, our banks can enclose a 
War Bond pledge when Club checks 
are mailed to members, asking for a 
commitment to buy a definite num- 
ber of bonds at the bank on or 
before December 24. 


Leave it to the banking fra- 
ternity from there on to make this 
campaign as popular as plum pud- 
ding. Our best wishes for a Merry 
“Axmas” will then be fulfilled a 
hundred fold. 


So. boys. what'll it be? . . 


Vicrory IS OUR a A N K I N G 
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War Bond Boosters 


They Asked For lt... 

THE “house ad” at left expresses our sentiments 
on a Merry “ Axmas.” If the appeal strikes you as 
timely, then by all means adopt it for your own. 
Circulate it through your house organ, Christmas 
literature and general publicity. Say the word, and 
we'll gladly supply reprints. 


Endorsement Modified 


THROUGH A modification of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s requirements for the endorsement of Series G 
War Bond interest checks, an increase in the volume of 
these bonds purchased for trust accounts is expected. 

In response to a letter from the Trust Division of 
the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION calling the atten- 
tion of Treasury officials to the large amount of work 
involved in complying with their endorsement require- 
ments, Under Secretary D. W. Bell advised that hence- 
forth a simplified form of endorsement would be ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr. Bell wrote, in part, as follows: 


“T am pleased to advise you that the Treasurer of the 
United States will hereafter accept the following form 
of endorsement on checks drawn on the Treasurer of the 
United States in payment of interest on and principal of 
public debt obligations of the United States and obliga- 
tions fully and unconditionally guaranteed both as to 
principal and interest by the United States: 


“*Credited to the account of the within named 
payee in accordance with payee’s instruc- 
tions. Absence of endorsement guaranteed. 

X Y Z Bank’ 
“The several Federal Reserve banks are being ad- 
vised of the acceptability of the above form of en- 
dorsement.”’ 


Bond headquarters at the First National Bank, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, keeps staff busy 
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Bond buyers say 


... home. James ... in Palm Beach 


Jeepers 


THAT VERSATILE blitz-buggy, the Army jeep, adds 
more laurels to its fame—this time on the home front 
as a War Bond promoter extraordinary. Recently the 
First NATIONAL BANK of Palm Beach, Florida, ar- 
ranged with the nearby Morrison Field Air Base to 
borrow a jeep and a chauffeur for one week. During that 
week all bond-buyers were invited to take a jeep ride 
up Main Street. How much the public liked this idea is 
reflected in sales: the daily average ($2,000 to $4,000) 
hit $15,000 daily for the week. The younger generation, 
as might be expected, inveigled parents to buy more 
and still more bonds for extra rides. 

Perhaps—if you talk to the right officer at your 
nearest Army post—you can duplicate this little stunt 
with profit to Uncle Sam. 


Bond Appeal 


War Bonp advertising, on the whole, is a credit to 
the ad-man’s trade. Nowhere do you find such pungent 
copy, striking illustrations and down-to-earth interpre- 
tation of the American spirit. But there’s another side 
to this story in the less sensational, but no less effective 
personal appeal. The current series sponsored by the 
HUNTINGTON NATIONAL BANK of Columbus, Ohio, does 
such a job; it gets down to cases in a personal sort of 
way. 

For instance, one advertisement cites the case of Mrs. 
A, widow, who reinvests a portion of her husband’s 
estate in Series E bonds. Then there’s Mr. B, business- 
man, setting aside $75 monthly in War Bonds for his 
son’s education. And Mr. C, retired, transferring the 
funds he intends to leave to his grandchildren to War 
Bonds in their names. 

Appeals of this type may be directed to customers of 
every department in the bank. Copy angles are in- 
exhaustible. 
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Time Plan 


Group ONE of the ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
like many another group organization, urges its mem- 
bership to adopt some sort of “Victory Club” to help 
put War Bond-buying on the easy instalment basis. 
To add grist for the mill, the group’s board of governors 
addressed an open recommendation of a plan to the 
Treasury’s district War Bond committee chairman. It 
suggests that the Government, through the Treasury 
Department, provide a vehicle for the purchase of 
bonds by instalment payments, permitting the desig- 
nated selling agents (bankers cnly) to accept an obliga- 
tion of the purchasers, bearing interest at not more than 
two per cent per annum on the unpaid balance of the 
purchase price. 

The proposal would also obligate the Federal Reserve 
bank, or any Federal agency, to redeem any bond on 
which the purchaser has defaulted in his monthly pay- 
ments for a period of 90 days, with no interest to be 
allowed on partial payments; and providing further that 
the selling agent (bank), when submitting a bond for 
redemption, must refund to the purchaser the full 
amount, less interest on the deferred portion for the 
actual time funds were invested. 


The First Na- 
tional Bank, 
Lapeer, Mich- 
igan, prods 
the public: 
“We are at 
WAM. 
what are 
YOU doing 
about it?” 


Contest 


A $50 War Bonp will be awarded to the Caldwell 
County (Kentucky) farm family which shows the best 
record for home improvement and farm living this 
year in a contest sponsored by the Kiwanis Club, First 
NATIONAL BANK and Farmers NATIONAL BANK of 
Princeton. 

The contest is open to all farm operators, including 
those on a rental and crop sharing basis. Entrants are 
obliged to fill out an application setting forth the im- 
provements which they think qualify them for the 
award. Area farmers are also urged to enter applications 
for neighboring families. 

A committee of out-of-county judges will select the 
most promising five farms from the batch of applica- 
tions for an inspection visit. The farm rating the most 
points gets the War Bond with the sponsors’ blessings. 
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The Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 

New York City, exhibits water color paintings 

of the Willys-Overland jeep, part of a series 
showing use of equipment bond-buyers buy 


Emergency Squad 


To THE Mississippr VALLEY TRusT COMPANY, St. 
Louis, goes the honor of being the first bank in its area 
to establish a mobile medical unit. This unit will operate 
in connection with the local Office of Civilian Defense, 
and when finally organized will consist of two doctors, 
two or more nurses, stretcher bearers selected from the 
bank’s personnel, and a messenger. Dr. V. E. Michael, 
a tenant of the bank’s office building will be assisted by 
Dr. Arthur H. Jones, a neighboring tenant. 

Members will be trained thoroughly in first aid and 
advanced first aid, in litter drill and other essential 
subjects. They will serve in case of emergency during 
working hours in the downtown district, and will be 
based at City Hospital. 

This project is part of the bank’s extensive air-raid 
emergency program which includes an organized squad 
of wardens for each department. 


A full-sized War Bond billboard in the lobby of 
the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia (Richmond). 
Posters are changed every 60 days 
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The Citizens Savings Bank, Paducah, Kentucky, 
gave up the iron bars guarding its windows to the 
scrap drive. Members of the local Building 
Trades Council apply the torch. President Mor- 
ton Hand stands behind the parking sign 


Payroll Savings 
THE War Savings Staff is planning a new campaign, 

starting November 15, to complete the payroll savings 
job by the end of the year. The objective is to get at 
least 90 per cent of the 37,700,000 gainfully employed 
persons (excluding farm employees, military people, 
firm members, etc.) to sign up to save regularly for War 
Bonds an amount that at least equals 10 per cent of the 
entire group’s earnings. By October 1 it was estimated 
that this job was about half done; 20,000,000 workers 
were participating in payroll savings plans and saving 
on an average of 7.6 per cent of their pay. 

Seven tons of scrap for Uncle Sam’s melting pot 

were produced by the National Shawmut Bank 


of Boston and 21 branches under the direction of 
vice-president Henry J. Nichols 


SHAWMUT BAN 
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Guess Again 


THE THOMPSON SAVINGS BANK of Hudson, Michigan, 
has a plan to stimulate War Bond sales. Every $25 
bond-buyer, whether a customer of the bank or not, is 
asked to guess the total number of bonds which the 
bank will sell during the current month. When the 
final tally is released, the best guesser gets a $50 bond, 
with the bank’s compliments. The plan is not a lottery, 
or a raffle—nor a scheme to lure customers away from 
local competition. In fact, the bank goes out of its way 
to suggest that straying customers keep their present 
banking connections. The whole idea is simply to keep 
the community keyed up on bond buying and watching 
the monthly totals. 


The Denver National Bank, Denver, Colorado, 
uses the old candy store come-on: guess how 
many keys will fill the jar. Winner gets a bond 


Specials 


You KNow what week-end grocery advertising looks 
like . . . heavy type, solid borders and paneled copy 
offering two for the price of one? Well, that’s the tech- 
nique adopted by the DEL Ri (Texas) NATIONAL BANK 
to startle the housewife, who checks such ads with the 
larder budget. She learned, for example, that one Fri- 
day special featured heavy bombers, each . . . $350,- 
000; 20 for only $7,000,000; an excellent bargain. And, 
medium tanks (these will do the job and are guaranteed 
to stop Hitler) for $55,000 each; 135 for $7,425,000. 
The lady who might have been on the verge of com- 
plaining about food shortages or the high cost of living 
learned that war was no bargain basement. 

This type of newspaper advertising is just one of the 
many new techniques developed by enterprising banks 
over the country. And, it is one reason why over-the- 
counter War Bond sales in banks tops the list every 
month. 
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Retiring President Koeneke congratulates President Hemingway 


War Council 


LTHOUGH the American Bankers 
A Association held no 1942 con- 
vention, the Executive Coun- 
cil, its governing body, met in New 
York in September to transact essen- 
tial business. At this meeting Henry 
W. Koeneke, 1941-42 president, and 
the heads of the divisions, offered 
their resignations, thus making pos- 
sible the succession of the vice- 
presidents. 
W. Linn Hemingway, president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 


Company, St. Louis, became A.B.A. 
president. A. L. M. Wiggins, presi- 
dent, Bank of Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina, advanced to the first vice- 
presidency. 

The Council also heard reports on 
the Association’s wartime program, 
including activities relating to man- 
power, Regulation V, consumer credit 
and agricultural credit problems. 

Pictures and biographical sketches 
of the new officers appear in the 
News Paper, pages 90-94. 


President Hemingway presides at his first meeting 


Left, W. C. Bowman re- 
ports on the National Bank 
Division’s work. Mr. Bow- 
man was succeeded as divi- 
sion president by S. A. 
Phillips of Louisville, 
Kentucky 


President Hemingway installs First Vice-President Wiggins 
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Above, left, W. J. Hinton, formerly director of studies of 
The Institute of Bankers in England and now with the 
British Ministry of Information, with W. A. Irwin, edu- 
cational director, American Institute of Banking. Mr. 
Hinton spoke at a meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee. Last June he was scheduled to speak at The Grad- 
uate School of Banking but his ship was torpedoed on its 
way from England. He spent five days in an open boat 


Above, left to right, Messrs. W. C. Rempher, W. A. Me- 

Donnell and F. W. Hetzel who conducted a panel on 

service charges. Mr. McDonnell, who is executive vice- 

president of the Commercial National Bank of Little 

Rock, Arkansas, is chairman of the Bank Management 
Commission of the A.B.A. 


Below, members of the Executive Council listening to reports of the various divisions and committees of the A.B.A. 


W. Randolph Burgess, below, vice-chairman of 
the board of the National City Bank of New 
York, delivered the report of the Economic 
Policy Commission of which he is chairman 


The 40th anniversary of the Savings Division was observed at an Executive Council 

luncheon. Below, left to right, W. Espey Albig, division secretary, W. W. Slocum, 

president of the United Savings Bank of Detroit, Michigan, and new president of the 

division, and R. R. Marquardt, vice-president of the First National Bank of Chicago 
HARRIS & EWING PHOTOS 
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PICTURE Loans, ABW Officers, A.I.B. Conferences 


TYLER 


Representatives of Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, and Oklahoma bankers associations, the American 

Bankers Association, the lowa State Banking Department, and Des Moines banks at a meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, of 

the special interstate committee on PCA competition. A. G. Brown, deputy manager of the A.B.A., presented surveys 

completed by the A.B.A. Agricultural Credit Department on PCA lending activities in 15 middle and southwestern states. 
Identical surveys are in the process of completion by Mr. Brown’s department for every state 


WEIMAN & LESTER 


Officers of the Association of Bank 
Women at their annual meeting in 
New York on September 26, when 
Miss Henriette J. Fuchs, trust officer, 
Underwriters Trust Co., of New York, 
was elected president. Left to right, 
Miss Mabel S. Blanton, assistant 
cashier, First National Bank, Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, regional vice- 
president; Miss Fuchs; Miss Emma 
E. Claus, vice-president and treas- 
urer, Bankers Trust Co., Gary, In- 
diana, retiring president; Miss Sarah 
T. Arthur, Irving Trust Co., New 
York, recording secretary; Miss 
Grace E. Bourne, trust-officer, First 
National Bank and Trust Co., New 
Haven, Connecticut, treasurer; Miss 
Anne Houston Sadler, assistant secre- 
tary, Bank of Manhattan Co., New 
York, chairman, executive committee 
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Silver anniversary banquet at the conclusion of Wisconsin State Chapter’s 25th annual convention in Milwaukee. J. E 

Drew, secretary, Public Relations Council of the A. B. A., and David L. Colby, vice-president, of the Institute, were 

guest speakers. C. P. Maier, State Bank of East Troy, is president. This chaptér;the only one of its kind, carries out its 

educational program through study groups. In addition, there are seven regular chapters of the A. I. B. functioning in 
the larger banking centers of the state 


At seven regional conferences this Fall chapter officers ex- 
changed views on the A..I. B.’s 1942—43 educational program. 
BANKING shows pictures from three conferences: 


SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE in Nashville, at right. Nineteen 

chapters participated, under general chairmanship of A. B. 

Benedict, Jr.. William Powers, director, A. B. A. Customer 

Relations, led panel en chapter education; Edwin L. Kittell, 

president, Jacksonville Chapter, gave welcoming address; and 

Floyd W. Larson, national secretary, A..I. B., represented the 
national offices 


FOURTH DISTRICT CONFERENCE in Columbus, below, left. 

Eighty-six delegates from Ohio, Michigan and western Penn- 

sylvania attended. W. C. Way, executive councilman, of 

Cleveland, presided. Speakers included David L. Colby, 
Institute vice-president 


Pactkic NORTHWEST CONFERENCE in Seattle, below, right. 

Delegates from nine chapters participated. National President 

David E. Simms was guest speaker; C. Gordon Dodd, 

president, Seattle Chapter, presided, and Victor H. Lloyd, 

vice-president, Seattle First National Bank, made welcoming 
address 
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A New Mine of Bank Facts 


JOHN L. 


This survey by the Assistant Editor of Banking describes 
the thesis-writing activities of students of The Graduate 
School of Banking, whose research is providing a new 
reservoir of banking data and ts developing among bankers 
the habit of relying on facts. 


Banking senior who, when his thesis was accepted 
by the faculty, telegraphed his wife: 

“Sweetheart, my thesis has been approved. I graduate 
next Friday. Come on down.” 

As quickly as the wires could bring it came this reply: 

“Darling, we did a grand job on that thesis, didn’t 
we?” 

The answer to the obvious question at this point is: 
She was referring only to the typing she’d done for him. 
G.S.B. men do write their own theses! 

And that’s where this story starts. 


(: upon a time there was a Graduate School of 


* * * 


The Graduate School of Banking (by way of refresh- 
ing your memory) is conducted by the American Bankers 
Association at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. The School is for bank officers—men who 
want advanced educational opportunities and who are 
willing to spend two weeks in residence at Rutgers each 
Summer for three Summers, and many months between 
sessions in home study under G.S.B. faculty guidance. 
One of the requirements for the diploma awarded at the 
conclusion of the course is an acceptable thesis on some 
phase of banking. 

Hundreds of these theses, covering a variety of sub- 
jects from accounting to yields, have been prepared since 
the first G.S.B. class was graduated in 1937. From the 
work of each class the School faculty selects, as Dr. Har- 
old Stonier, the director, has explained, “those which, 
for good and sufficient reasons, in their opinion should 
be made available for examination and study.” 

The papers thus chosen are filed in the library of the 
American Bankers Association in New York City for 
the use of readers under conditions prescribed by the 
library. Some 300 titles are now available. All have been 
listed in an exhaustively indexed cumulative catalogue 
which also contains a synopsis of each thesis. 


Herr is a new reservoir of banking literature. Written 
by bank officers who supplement their own broad ex- 
perience with wide reading and consultation, these stud- 
les are providing a steadily expanding source of informa- 
tion that is already serving teachers, students, and 
libraries, as well as other bankers, throughout the 
country. 

The significance of this material is perhaps better ap- 
preciated when one knows more about the writers, and 
realizes that they put into their studies the background, 
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Oral exam at the G.S.B. Left to right, Examiners Barse, Wall 
and Squire, and Student A. W. Austin 


the wisdom, the suggestions, the do’s and the don’t’s of 
many years in the banking business. 


Trere’s Jim, for instance. He’s executive vice-presi- 
dent of a large eastern bank; 47 years old; college grad- 
uate; a banker for 25 years but interested chiefly in 
management. When Jim writes his thesis on a subject 
of his own choice he’ll not only “study up” on what 
others have written and said about it; he’ll be going back 
over his own experience for material—the kind you get 
by doing a thing rather than reading about it. (Inci- 
dentally, Jim’s bank, like many others having men at the 
School, pays his G.S.B. expenses.) 

Charley is another typical student. He’s in his early 
thirties and is rather new in his assistant vice-presidency 
of a medium-sized bank in the South. He didn’t go to 
college, but American Institute of Banking courses gave 
him a big lift toward his present job. Investments is his 
specialty and for his thesis he’s making an analysis of 
municipal credit factors. 

George hails from New England and is president of a 
medium-sized savings bank. He was graduated from 
high school 25 years ago and after a successful career in 
general business he finds himself in an administrative po- 
sition in banking. Now he’s broadening his background 
and expanding his knowledge of savings bank man- 
agement. 

Head of the trust department of a large western bank, 
Fred is majoring in trusts. He’s on the shady side of 
middle life and, until he enrolled in the G.S.B., had 
thought his formal education over. Fred is a graduate of 
a prominent western university. He does a bit of writing, 
now and then, on trust subjects. His knowledge of and 
experience in that business means that his thesis will be 
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eagerly and profitably studied by trust men for many 
years to come. 

The Graduate School is Jim, Charley, George, and 
Fred, multiplied many times. Its students are bank 
presidents, vice-presidents, assistant vice-presidents, 
cashiers, secretaries, treasurers and holders of other offi- 
cerships. Their average age is 39. Most of the men with 
college education are many years from campus days, and 
the transition from office to classroom, from practice to 
study, is often as difficult for them as for the men whose 
schooling stopped short of a sheepskin. Add to this read- 
justment the hard work that must go into a thesis and 
you'll realize that these bankers-at-school really mean 
business. Indeed, five of them are taking the three-year 
course for the second time—not because they failed be- 
fore, but because they want to take a second major 
course! 


Now let’s look at the selected theses on deposit in the 
Association library at 22 East 40th Street, New York 
City. 

Skimming through the cumulative catalogue for 
1937-42 you find such subjects as (taking them alpha- 
betically) automobile financing, insurance for commer- 
cial banks, bank reserves, problems of banks in heavy 
industry areas, reports to stockholders, public relations 
for banks, check collections, centralized accounting in a 
small branch bank system, check collections, commercial 
paper, cost accounting for banks, director examinations, 
service charges, exchange charge on checks, farm mort- 
gages, farm costs, financing and income, consumer credit 
in a small town bank, government-insured mortgages 


for trust investment, bank personnel, a country bank’s 
insurance program, inventory valuation. 

It is particularly significant that in many fields of 
banking literature students of the Graduate School 
have either pioneered by making the first studies of a 


subject. 
material. 
Particularly valuable, from the bibliographical stand- 
point alone, have been G.S.B. contributions in cost ac- 
counting for trust departments; savings banks and mu- 
nicipal economy; loans on accounts receivable; field 


or have substantially augmented existing 


Graduate School of Banking theses are frequently illustrated 
with charts, many of which are drawn by the authors. Here 
are two examples 


From a thesis on graphic analysis in savings bank operation 
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56 Bank Presidents .. . 


HERE’s a breakdown of the bank positions held by 
the 1,826 Graduate School of Banking students en- 
rolled from 1935-1942, inclusive: 

56 presidents, 167 vice-presidents, 101 assistant 
vice-presidents, 6 directors, 166 cashiers, 37 treasur- 
ers, 32 secretaries, 2 banking superintendents, 1 as- 
sistant banking superintendent, 55 trust officers, 171 
assistant trust officers, 20 comptrollers, 12 assistant 
comptrollers, 3 bankers association secretaries, 64 
bank examiners, 366 assistant cashiers, 102 assist- 
ant secretaries, 107 assistant treasurers, 26 branch 
managers, 48 assistant branch managers, 112 de- 
partment heads, 50 auditors, 9 assistant auditors, 16 
bank counsel, 11 statisticians, 7 accountants, 79 
miscellaneous. 


warehousing; pay-as-you-go checking; term loans; as- 
signment of life insurance; bankless towns; bank sala- 
ries; bank personnel; capital requirements of commercial 
banks; FHA mortgages as bank or trust investments; 
financing local industries; government competition with 
banking; segregation of savings deposits of commercial 
banks; contracts between commercial banks and their 
savings depositors; service charges in a savings depart- 
ment; common trust funds; trust provisions for the fam- 
ily; state banking; sources of investment information; 
retirement plans for bank officers and employees; “ barn- 
yard loans,” dairy cow loans, the salvage of foreclosed 
real estate, the handling of charge-offs, oil production 
loans, and a proposed Inter-American bank. 

The above list—only a sample—includes many sub- 
jects on which little or nothing had been written until 
these bankers went to work. Incidentally, some of the 
authors have expanded their theses into books. 

(Continued next month) 


From a study of automobile retail finance credit experience 
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ORGANIZATIONS. AFIELD 


Interpretation 


REGULATION “W”’ has caused some confusion in 
banking circles and not a little apprehension as to how 
such loans should be handled in ordinary bank transac- 
tions. In view of this situation, the MinNEsoTa BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, in cooperation with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, has prepared and issued a 
“question and answer”’ bulletin designed to clear up all 
misunderstanding. This information covers single pay- 
ment loans, instalment loans and general loans affected 
by the regulation. Appended to the 15-page bulletin are 
two charts, prepared by the Federal Reserve bank. 
showing the maximum maturities and down payment 
requirements on specified dates, and loan credit under 
the regulation as revised May 6, 1942. 


School 


A PLAN to set up schools in vari- 
ous counties for training safe de- 
posit department operators is un- 
dertaken by the New JERSEY SAFE 
DeposiT AssociATION. The course 
will consist of a set of four lectures 

dealing with the history of the business, methods and 


procedure, a review of forms and contracts, and a finali 
forum session for general student discussion. Each 


county group is asked to provide meeting places and 
arrange classes for local students. 


Primer 

Borrow1ncG the format, illustrations and technique 
of composition of. the famous McGuffey Readers, the 
Morris PLAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION has produced a 
classic, known as the First Eclectic Primer for Public 
Relations. Like its model, the Primer avoids verbiage 
and involvement of theory. It bases text on sageful 
maxims, simple analogies and forthright fact. One could 
not misinterpret the fundamental points of policy sug- 
gested for the banking quarters, personnel, services or 
publicity. 

Here, as an example of treatment of text, is the way 
the book defines its formula of public relations: “Go out 
and show the community that you and your institution 
believe in, back up, support, work for, and are proud 
of your community. It will respond. But bury your head 
in the sand, hide your light under the bushel basket of 
your own problems, interests, and concerns, and you 
and your institution will stay buried.” 

The first edition of the Primer was limited to member- 
ship circulation, but a slightly revised edition will soon 
be available for general sale. 


Manual 


A MANUAL of administrative procedure will be issued 
shortly by the Savincs Banks AssOocIATION OF NEW 
York Strate. It will be printed in sections, loose-leaf 
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bound and will cover material not already contained i 
the association’s Manual of Uniform Practice or thx 
Auditors and Comptrollers’ Manual of Accounting an 
Auditing Procedure. As a premise, the committee in 
charge stresses that its work is merely intended to stim 
ulate thought on present-day problems and sugges: 
improvements, but in no way to detract from the in 
dividuality of successfully managed member banks. 


Ottmar A. Waldow, 
comptroller, The Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, 
is the new president of 
the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers. 


On the Air 


Station WGY, Schenectady, New York, carries a 
new series of farm talks sponsored by the NEw YORK 
STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION. Programs are designed 
to give farmers and others a good all around understand- 
ing of banking fundamentals, emphasizing the human 
side of the business and suggesting ways in which the 
customer can receive greater benefits from his contacts 
with local institutions. Food-for-Freedom loans, farm 
improvement, farm income and inventories are among 
the subjects featured. Speakers are drawn from farm 
area banks. 


Lingo 

For THE purpose of encouraging the study of bank 
jargon—words and expressions used in a special sense 
in bank operations—Cuicaco CuapTeR, A.I.B. offers 
$25 in prizes to members submitting acceptable defini- 
tions.-A grand prize of $5 will be paid to the ‘member 
submitting the largest number of entries, while the 
balance of the’ prize money will be divided among all 
contestants in proportion to the number of definitions 
accepted. The chapter hopes to supplement Webster 
and the glossary of the Institute textbook “ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Banking” with a dictionary of 
modern-day terms. 


Via Post 
AN EIGHT-WEEK ‘Convention 
by Mail,” complete from registra- 
tion to election and installation of 
officers, is now underway as a 
substitute for the 27th annual 
convention of the Financial Advertisers Association. 
The program consists of bi-weekly postage stamp ses- 
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sions on the general convention theme and round-table 
liscussions by the various departmental chairmen. Like 
1 good many associations, the F.A.A. cancelled their 
Detroit general get-together in response to the mid- 
summer appeal of the Office of Defense Transportation. 


Clinics 

THE SoutH Dakota BANKERS ASSOCIATION is con- 
ducting a series of operations clinics under the sponsor- 
ship of the bank management committee. The schedule 
recognizes its wartime obligation in setting all dates ona 
Sunday. In addition to bolstering attendence which 
might be forced to decline a weekday away from the 
office, the committee also feels a Sunday session will 
relieve the weekday transportation problem. Members 
are urged to double up on cars to save gas and rubber. 


Vissing Business? 


FURTHER INDICATION that Regulation W requires 
detailed study to avoid turning down qualified loans is 
contained in a recent bulletin issued by the consumer 


credit committee, WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 
Among other things, it calls specific attention to Section 
8 which lists some 15 different types or circumstances of 
loans exempt under the ruling. It also calls attention to 
a “Handy Guide to Regulation W prepared by the 
Consumer Credit Department of the A.B.A. 


1.B.A. Elects 


Jay N. WHIPPLE, partner of the Chicago investment 
house of Bacon, Whipple & Co., upon being elected 
president of the Investment Bankers Association of 
America at the closing session of its annual meeting in 
New York City last month, said he expected “the 
greatest period of expansion and progress the world 
has ever known” after the war. For that expansion, he 
said, industry will need capital in amounts that will 
dwarf previous industrial financing. 

He told investment bankers to look ahead to the 
part they will have in financing war-born scientific and 
technological developments in industry to get inspira- 
tion for the greater efforts in helping the Treasury raise 
the billions needed for winning the war. 


Meet the State Secretaries 


Wisconsin’s 
Wall G. 


Coapman 


WALL roots for the Gophers of his Alma Mater—the 
University of Minnesota. And when he reflects upon 
those formative college years, he remembers the banks 
of the old Raritan, whence he received a diploma from 
The Graduate School of Banking. 

After spending nine years catching on to banking in 
Wisconsin, WALL’s first taste of secretarial duties came 
when the state’s executive council named him assistant 
in the association office in 1916. He was made secretary 
in 1924. 

He has gone through the chairs in the Central States 
Conference and State Secretaries Section, American 
Bankers Association. He was assistant and later secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin State Chapter, A.I.B.—a post he 
still holds. 

He has been a member of the A.B.A. official family, 
having served with the Administrative Committee, 
Bank Management Commission, Public Relations 
Council, Research Council, the Savings Division and 
the old Clearinghouse Section. 

Commenting on the war-effort job of his wards, 
WALL summarizes the situation: “It’s the banks, not 
the brew, that made Milwaukee famous.” 
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Delaware’s 
Gilbert S. 
Mover 


GIL’s TEETHING and teen age must needs remain ob- 
scure in this thumbnail biography. We must confess we 
know nothing about when or where he was born. 

He is, beyond doubt, one of the youngest men behind 
the scenes of state association activities, and he has a 
two-fisted job. For when he is not secretarying for all 
the banks, he is assistant treasuring for the Wilmington 
Trust Company of Wilmington, Delaware. 

Bucknell University graduated Git in 1929, other- 
wise known as the “go-getter”’ era, which accounts in 
part for his enthusiasm for work before and after break- 
fast. 

He joined the Wilmington Trust just before the finan- 
cial world went boom in 1929. He was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Delaware Bankers Association in 1938. 

His extra-curricular activities are many. and varied. 
On the civic side, he has served for several years as 
treasurer of the Delaware Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, and as state roll-call chairman. 

Git and Mrs. Gil are the parents of a daughter, age 
three, and a son, age one. The latchstring is always 
out at. their home in Westover Hills—a suburb of Wil- 
mington. 
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New A.B.A. President Takes Office As 
Vice-presidents Are Advanced at | 
Council Meeting in New York | 


W. Linn Hemingway, new president of the American Bankers 
Association, is basing his administration’s program on the major 
objective of providing the fullest possible banking support for 


the nation’s war activities. 


Mr. Hemingway, president of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, was advanced to the presidency 


of the A.B.A. from the first 
vice-presidency at the New 
York meeting of the Executive 
Council which took similar 
action in’the cases of the divi- 
sional and sectional vice-presi- 
dents for 1941-1942. 

A. L. M. Wiggins, president 
of the Bank of Hartsville, 
Hartsville, S. C., was advanced 
to the first vice-presidency 
from the position of second 
vice-president. That office was 


left vacant. W. F. Augustine, | 


vice-president, National Shaw- 
mut Bank, Boston, remains as 
treasurer. 

Mr. Hemingway, in his in- 
augural statement, said the 
banks would continue to sup- 
port the Treasury financial 
program. Bankers, he asserted, 
also had a responsibility to- 
ward preparing for peace. 


“We shall,’ he said, “use | 
our facilities, our group and di- | 
vision meetings as forums for | 
the discussion of our war aims | 
and the kind of a world that we | 


believe should come out of this | 


terrible conflict.” 

In moving into the presi- 
dency Mr. Hemingway suc- 
ceeded Henry \W. Koeneke, 
president of The Security Bank 
of Ponca City, Okla. 


More Personnel 
Clinics Planned 


War Shortages Are 


on A.B.A. Agenda F 


Three personnel clinics, sim- 
ilar to those held in Cleveland, 
Boston and Minneapolis, have 
been scheduled by William 
Powers, director of Customer 
and Personnel Relations of the 
A.B.A., as follows: 

Monday, November 2, at the 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo., for banks in the 
Tenth Federal Reserve dis- 


| trict; Wednesday, November 


4, at the Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, for banks in the Eighth 
Federal Reserve district; and 
Friday, November 6, at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, for 
banks in the Seventh Federal 
Reserve district. 

At these clinics problems 
confronting banks in meeting 
personnel shortages resulting 
from the war emergency will be 


discussed and suggestions of- | 


fered by the participants for 
meeting them. 
Arrangements 


for similar 


Besides Mr. Wiggins and | clinics in other Federal Reserve 
Mr. Augustine, Mr. Heming- | districts are being made. 


way will have the assistance of 
(Continued on page 93) 
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A clinic was held in Min- 
neapolis Oct. 29. 


| 85 per cent of all of the War | 


Bank Support of War Is Hemingway Program 


HARRIS & EWING 


AT NEW YORK—Left to right, former President Koeneke, 


President Hemingway, Vice- 


president Wiggins, Executive 


Manager Stonier 


All-out Aid to War Program Is 


Pledged by 


“Our first objective is to help 
in every way possible the 
nation’s program for winning 
the war,”’ said President W. L. 
Hemingway in a_ statement 
issued after his installation. 

“To that end we shall whole- 
heartedly and steadfastly sup- 
port the Commander-in-Chief 
of our Army and Navy and 
pray God to give him the wis- 
dom to understand, and the 
courage to discharge the heavy 


responsibilities that rest upon | 


him. 
“We shall continue to sup- 


| port the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury in his gigantic task of rais- 
ing the money necessary for 
the successful conduct of the 
war. The banks are credited 
with having sold to the people 


New Head of A.B.A. 


Bonds that have been sold. 
Their interest in this vital ac- 
tivity will not lag. Rather, they 
will exert even greater efforts to 
sell these bonds. Furthermore, 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion offers the facilities of its 
| large, nation-wide organization 
in this campaign. We recognize 
that, after raising all the money 
he can from the public directly, 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
will still need additional enor- 
mous sums to pay for tanks, 
| planes, ships, and all of the 
other material necessary to 
give us the best Army and 
Navy in the world. 

“We want to say to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that he 
does not have to worry much 
about that problem because 

(Continued on page 93) 
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First Vice-president A. Lee 
M. Wiggins, a native of Dur- 
ham, N. C., was graduated 
from the University of North 
Carolina in 1913 and then went 
to Hartsville, S. C., as an as- 
sistant to the late David R. 
Coker with whom he was as- 
sociated for 25 years. 

During that period he or- 
ganized the business end of 
Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Com- 
pany and in 1920 became gen- 


eral manager of J. L. Coker & | 


Company Department Store. 
He is now vice-president and 
managing director of this cor- 
poration. 

In 1920 Mr. Wiggins formed 
the Trust Company of South 
Carolina, becoming vice-presi- 
dent and managing director. In 
1941 he became president. He 
was made president of the 
Bank of Hartsville in 1932 after 
having served as vice-president 
from 1921. 

He was president of the 
South Carolina Bankers Asso- 
ciation in 1931-1932 and was 
elected by that association in 
1932 to represent it in the 
American Bankers Association 
as state vice-president from 
South Carolina. He was then 
elected for a three-year term as 
the member of the A.B.A. Ex- 
ecutive Council from South 
Carolina. 


In 1937 Mr. Wiggins was | 


elected to membership on the 
executive council of the A.B.A. 
State Bank Division and in 
1940 was made division vice- 
president. 


Federal Legislation Chairman 


He has been a member of the 


A.B.A. Committee on Federal 
Legislation since 1936, serving 
as chairman since 1938. He 
was a member of the A.B.A. 
Administrative Committee in 
1938-1940 and has been on the 
Executive Council of the A.B.A. 
since 1935. In 1941 Mr. Wig- 
gins was elected second vice- 
president of the Association. 

He has been a member of the 
Charlotte Advisory Committee 
of the RFC since it was or- 


ganized and was chairman of | 


the Deposit Liquidation Com- 
mittee for South Carolina. 

Mr. Wiggins publishes the 
Hartsville Messenger, a weekly 


Vice-president Wiggins Has Held 
Many Offices in Association | 


newspaper, and operates the 
Hartsville Press. He is also the 
president of the South Carolina 
Press Association, treasurer of 
Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Com- 
pany, and a director of numer- 
ous industrial corporations. 
For eight years Mr. Wiggins 
was chairman of the County 
Board of Education of Darling- 
ton County. He is a trustee of 


Coker College, treasurer of its | 


Endowment Fund, and is sec- 
retary of Coker College Foun- 
dation. He is chairman of the 
Hartsville Community Center 
Building Commission and 
chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the Hartsville Memorial 
Library. 


Mr. Wiggins holds a certifi- | 


cate of merit from the Clemson 
Agricultural College for dis- 
tinguished service to agricul- 
ture. 

At The Graduate School of 
Banking he lectures on bank- 
ing and government. 


W. F. Augustine a 
Banker 40 Years 


The treasurer of the Associ- 
ation, William F. Augustine, 
vice-president, National Shaw- 
mut Bank, Boston, was born 
in Richmond, Va., in 1885. 


GREYSTONE-STOLLER 


He joined the staff of the 
Merchants National Bank of 


Richmond in 1902 and during 


the next 10 years worked in all | 


of the departments of the bank. 
In 1912 he was elected assistant 
cashier and in December 1918 
was made vice-president. 

On January 1, 1927 Mr. 
Augustine became a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston. He is also vice- 
president of the Hingham 


President Hemingway Has Broad 


Bank Association Background 


W. L. Hemingway, new 
president of the American 
Bankers Association, began his 
banking career in his native 
state, Arkansas. 

Graduating from Vanderbilt 
University at Nashville, Tenn., 
in 1900, his first job as a banker 
was as collector for the German 
National Bank in Little Rock 
where he had received his early 
schooling. In 1904 he was made 
assistant cashier of the Ex- 
change National Bank, also in 


| Little Rock, and later was 


secretary and president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company 
there. 


In St. Louis since 1919 


In 1919 Mr. Hemingway 
moved to St. Louis, where he is 
now president of the Mercan- 
tile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, becoming vice-pres- 
ident of the National Bank of 
Commerce. He organized and 
headed that institution’s in- 
vestment affiliate, the Federal 
Commerce Trust Company. 

In 1929 the National was 
merged with the Mercantile 
Trust Company and Mr. Hem- 
ingway was made a vice-presi- 
dent of the continuing institu- 
tion. A year later he became 
executive vice-president and in 
three years was elected to the 
presidency. 


Bank Organization Service 


Mr. Hemingway’s activity 
in bankers association work 
dates back a number of years. 
He was two terms president 
of the St. Louis Clearing House 
Association, has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors 
of the Association of Reserve 
Marine 


the Commerce and 


Commission of the American | 


(Mass.) Trust Company; direc- 
tor of the Melrose (Mass.) 
Trust Company; and trustee 
of the Franklin Savings Bank 
of Boston. 

Mr. Augustine has taken an 
active part in state and na- 
tional bank associations during 
his banking career. He has 
likewise been active in the Re- 
serve City Bankers Association 
since 1913, and was its presi- 


Bankers Association. At pres- 
ent he is a member of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, the 
Finance Committee, the Ex- 
ecutive Council and the Na- 
tional War Loans Committee 
of the A.B.A. and of the Board 
of Regents of The Graduate 
School of Banking. In 1941 he 
was elected first vice-president 
of the Association. 

During the World War Mr. 
Hemingway served as chair- 
man of the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee for Arkansas. He as- 
sisted in setting up the St. 
Louis branch of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 
and was chairman of its ad- 
visory committee during 1932 
and 1933. 


Chamber of Commerce Activities 


Mr. Hemingway has been 
actively engaged in the work 
of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce over a long period 
of years and was its chairman 
during a two-year period, 
1937-39. He has also been ac- 
tive in the United States and 
International chambers of com- 
merce, and attended the meet- 
ings of the International Cham- 
ber in Paris in 1920 and in Co- 
penhagen in 1939. He has also 
actively supported the work 
of the Governmental Research 
Institute in St. Louis, an or- 
ganization dedicated to fact 
finding in the interest of more 
efficient government. 

He is a member of the board 
of directors of the Municipal 
Theatre Association of St. 
Louis, board of directors of the 
St. Louis Symphony Society, 
and the board of directors of 


| Washington University. He has 
City Bankers and a member of | 


served several terms as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trust of 
Vanderbilt University. 


has also held a number of com- 
mittee appointments in the 
American Bankers Association, 
including several terms on the 
Executive Council. He was 
elected president of the State 
Secretaries Section in 1924, 
president of the Clearing House 
Section in 1928-1929, and 
president of the National Bank 
Division in 1936-1937. In 1941 


| he was elected A.B.A. treas- 


dent in the year 1928-1929. He | urer. 


November 1942 
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Meet the Association’s New Division Heads 


S. A. Phillips 


Phillips President 
of National Banks 


S. Albert Phillips, president | 


of the National Bank Division, 


was born in Laurel County, Ky. | 


His first business connection 
was as bookkeeper and assist- 


Bank and Trust Company, 


Stanford, Ky. After two years | 


he joined the Phoenix Third 
National Bank of Lexington. 
Four years later, in 1917, he en- 
tered the credit and general ac- 
counting department of Sher- 
win-Williams Company at 
Cleveland. 


In 1918 he joined the Army | 


and was sent overseas as ‘ser- 
geant-major in charge of office 
work at a base hospital in Paris. 
When he returned in 1919, he 
became assistant cashier of the 


First National Bank, Corbin, | 


Ky., and in 1924 became dep- 
uty state banking and securi- 
ties commissioner by appoint- 
ment from the governor. In 
1928 Mr. Phillips was, made 
vice-president in charge of the 
bank relations department of 
the First National Bank of 
Louisville, the position he now 


holds. 


In the activities of the Amer- | 


ican Bankers Association, Mr. 
Phillips has served on the Exec- 


utive Council, the Membership | 


Committee, ‘ex-officio Bank 
Management Commission, the 
Executive Committee, Na- 


tional Bank Division, and was | 


chairman of the committee 
1940-1941. From 1941-1942 
he was vice-president of the di- 
vision. He has been active in 
the Kentucky Bankers Associ- 
ation. 
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F. P. Powers 


_F. P. Powers Heads | 
State Bank Group 


State Bank Division Presi- 
dent Frank P. Powers is a na- 
tive of Stillwater, Minn. 

Upon his discharge from the 


| Army in 1919 he accepted the 
ant cashier with the State | 


position as cashier of the 
| Quamba (Minn.) State Bank. 
In 1921 he was elected presi- 


the name was changed to the 
Kanabec State Bank. 
Powers has been its president 
ever since. 

He helped organize and 


In 1937-’38 he was vice-presi- 


dent of the Minnesota Bankers | 


Association, and in 1938-1939, 
president. 


ican Bankers Association, Mr. 
Powers has served as follows: 


1935, elected state vice-presi- | 
dent for Minnesota; 1937-1939, | ecutive Committee, and chair- | 


membership committee; 1939- 
1941, elected member Execu- 
tive Committee of State Bank 
| Division; 1941, elected vice- 
| president of State Bank Divi- 
| sion. . 

He was FHA liaison officer 
in 1934 for Minnesota. He is 
now chairman of the Kanabec 
County War Bond Committee, 
chairman of. the Kanabec 
| County Red Cross War Fund 


Committee, and chairman of | 


Region Four of the Minnesota 
Victory Fund Committee. He 
is also a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the State 
War Savings Bond Committee, 
and director of the Farmers 
Home Mutual Insurance Co. 


Mr. | 


served in all chairs of the Five | 
Counties Bankers Association. | 


In the activities of the Amer- | 


W. W. Slocum 


Savings Division 


Division president, was born in 
Detroit in 1891. He was edu- 
cated in the Michigan public 


University of Michigan. 


became treasurer of the Rural 
Publishing Company, publish- 
ers of the ‘‘ Michigan Business 
Farmer.”’ After several years in 
this capacity he resigned in 
1923 to become vice-president 
| and director of the United 
Savings Bank in Detroit. Later 
he was elected executive vice- 
president of the bank and be- 
came its president in January 
1933. 

Mr. Slocum served as vice- 
president of the Savings Divi- 


| sion 1941-1942, advancing to 


| the presidency in 1942, and is 
an ex-officio member of the Ex- 


man of the Committee on State 
Legislation of the Savings Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association, as well as being a 
member of the following A.B.A. 

| bodies: Executive Council, Ex- 

| Officio Bank Management 
Commission, 

| Committee on State Legisla- 
tion. 


Ration Coupons 


Names of the recently 
appointed A.B.A. com- 
mittee on ration coupon 
banking appear on page 
21 of this issue of BANK- 
ING. 


Advances Slocum 


William W. Slocum, Savings | 


schools, Albion College and the | 
| School. 
After being released from the | 
| Army in the last World War he | 
dent of the bank. In 1932 the | 
bank was moved to Mora and | 


Ex-Officio 


L. S. Headley 


Headley President 
of Trust Division 


Louis S. Headley, head of 
the Trust Division, was grad- 


| uated in 1907 from Carleton 


College, Northfield, Minn., and 
in 1912 from the Harvard Law 


He practiced law in New 
York from 1912+1914; was in 
the: attorney. general’s office, 
St. Paul, 1914-1916, and prac- 
ticed law in that city during 


| the years 1916-1918. . 


In 1918 Mr. Headley became 
an officer of the Northwestern 


| Trust Company of St.: Paul, 


and of the First Trust Com- 
pany of St. Paul, a consolida- 
tion of the Northwestern Trust 
Company and the Merchants 
Trust Company, St. Paul, since 
the consolidation. He is now 


vice-president and director of 


the First Trust Company of 
St. Paul State Bank. 

Mr. Headley is secretary and 
treasurer of the board of trus- 
tees of Carleton College, and 
treasurer, Children’s Hospital. 
St. Paul. In 1939 he was gen- 
eral chairman of ‘the St. Paul 
Community Chest fund cam 


| paign. 


During the 1940-1941 term 
Mr. Headley served as chair- 
man of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Trust Division, and as vice- 
president of the division in 
1941-1942. He has also served 
on the Association’s Executive 
Council, as an ex-officio mem- 


| ber of the Bank Management 


Commission, and as a member 
of the Trust Division’s Com- 


| mittee on Fiduciary Legisla- 
| tion. 
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F. M. Bowman 


Fred M. Bowman 
Heads Secretaries 


After graduation from col- 
lege in 1911, Fred M. Bowman, 
president of the State Secre- 
taries Section, became field 
representative of the Kansas 
Bankers Association. In 1917 
he was elected assistant secre- 
tary of that association, and in 
1932 he became its secretary. 

Mr. Bowman was formerly 
president of the Central States 
Conference, and is now editor 
of the Kansas Banker, and 
secretary of the Junior Bankers 
Conference, Kansas Bankers 
Association. 

He has served on various 
committees of the Central 
States Conference and as first 
vice-president of the State 
Secretaries Section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association from 
1941-1942, and became presi- 
dent of the section in 1942. He 
has also served on the Associa- 


tion’s Executive Council, as an | 


ex-officio member of the Bank 
Management Commission, and 
as a member of the Public Re- 
lations Council. 


Bank Women 
Choose Officers 


Miss Henriette J. Fuchs, 
trust officer, Underwriters 
Trust Company, New York 
City, was elected president of 
the Association of Bank Women 
at the annual meeting of the | 
association in New York on 
September 26. 

Other new officers include: 
vice-president, Miss Chrissy 
L. Miller, manager, escrow de- 


partment, The Washington 
Trust Company, Spokane, 
Wash.; recording secretary, 


Miss Sarah T. Arthur, Irving 
Trust Company, New York; 
corresponding secretary, Miss 
Jeanne C. Moffat, assistant 
trust officer, City National 
Bank of Philadelphia; treas- 
urer, Miss Grace E. Bourne, 
trust officer, First National 
Bank & Trust Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Eight regional vice-presi- 
dents were chosen: Miss Eliza- | 
beth C. Krouse, assistant vice- | 
president, University State 
Bank, Chicago; Mrs. Mabel S. 
Blanton, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Bound Brook, 
N. J.; Miss Guyla L. Catel, 
Plaza Bank of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Miss Katherine W. Sweet, 
Harvard Trust Company, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Kath- 
ryn K. Meloney, assistant 
cashier, Security State Bank, 
Basin, Wyoming; Mrs. Hazel 
S. Gorham, vice-president and 
cashier, Citizens National 
Bank, Lubbock, Tex.; and | 
Miss Lillian C. Hage, assistant 
cashier, Bank of America N. T. | 


Bank Support of War 


Is Hemingway Program 
(Continued from page 90) 


the following officers in ad- 
ministering Association affairs 
during the coming year: 

National Bank Division pres- 
ident—S. A. Phillips, vice- 
president, First National Bank, 
Louisville. 

Savings Division—W. W. 
Slocum, president, United Sav- 
ings Bank, Detroit. 

State Bank Division—Frank 
P. Powers, president, Kanabec 
State Bank, Mora, Minn. 

Trust Division president— 
Louis S. Headley, vice-presi- 
dent, First Trust Company of 
St. Paul State Bank. 

State Secretaries Section 
president—Fred M. Bowman, 
secretary, Kansas Bankers As- 
sociation. 


Old Officers Retire 


The succession of the new 
officers was made possible by 
the action of the retiring offi- 
cers themselves. The constitu- 
tion of the Association makes 
no provision for elections ex- 
cept at conventions, but it does 
provide for the succession of 
vice-president to president in 
the event that the office be- 
comes vacant. Cancellation of 
the A.B.A. convention at the 
request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation had the effect 
of freezing the present admin- 
istration in office. 


neke and the five division pres- 
idents—W. C. Bowman, Na- 
tional Bank; Stuart C. Frazier, 


& S. A., Los Angeles. 


Savings; James H. Penick, 


All-out Aid to War Program Pledged 


there is in this country a sound 
banking system. The banks can 
and will supply the money 


needed for purchasing more | 


and still more government ob- 
ligations suitable for bank in- 
vestment. 

Bankers 


more than any | 
others know the evils of credit 
and currency inflation. We | 


| 
strongly endorse the measures 


that have thus far been taken 
to curb the vicious spiral of in- 
flation, and we urge upon our 
Government that it follew 
through with rigid control over 
prices and all of the elements 
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that enter into them. 


“Tf the blood spilled in this | 


| terrible war is not to have been 


when the victory has been won 
a just peace shall be made. 
Such a peace depends for its 
realization on an understand- 
ing public opinion. 

“As citizens and bankers we 
have a responsibility in this 
matter to the end that we may 
make our contribution to sound 
opinion and lasting peace. We 
| shall use. our facilities, our 
| group and division meetings 

as forums for the discussion of 


shed in vain it is essential that 


by A.B.A. Head 


| our war aims and the kind of a 
world that we believe should 
| come out of this terrible con- 
flict. 

“The return of our country 
to the ways of peace and the 


bleeding countries of the old 
world involve questions of fi- 


field. As specialists in that field 
we offer our services in 
building of a program for bind- 
ing up the wounds of the pros- 
trate nations and starting 
humanity again on its slow 
march toward a better life.” 


State; Richard G. Stockton, 
Trust; and William Duncan, 
Jr., State Secretaries — ten- 
dered their resignations to the 
Association’s Administrative 
Committee as a means of main- 
taining the tradition of one- 
year terms. Acting affirma- 
tively on their suggestion, the 
Administrative Committee rec- 
ommended the acceptance of 
their resignations to the Coun- 
cil in the following form: 
“The constitution of the 
Association places sole power 
for the election of officers in the 
convention. In the inability to 
hold a convention the guiding 
principle should be the fulfill- 
ment as nearly as possible of 
the last expressed intention of 
the convention. It has been the 
will of the Association ex- 
pressed in repeated convention 
action that a succession to 
office be continued through vice- 
presidents. It would appear 
that the will of the convention 
would be best carried out by 
maintaining this succession. 
The committee therefore ex- 
presses the opinion that the 
gracious suggestion of the pres- 
ident of the Association and the 
presidents of the divisions to 
resign, making way for the as- 


rehabilitation of the torn and | 


nance which are in our special | 


the | 


sumption of office by the vice- 
presidents would best fulfill 
| this purpose.” 


Recognizing this, Mr. Koe- | 


Hauser Named to 
A.L.B. Council 


David E. Simms, president 
of the American Institute oi 
Banking and acting assistant 
manager, Salt Lake City 
Branch, Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, has ap- 
pointed Pierre N. Hauser, as- 
sistant vice-president, First 
Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, to membership on 
the Executive Council of the 
Institute. He fills the unex- 
pired term of D. Wesley Cor 
| rell, of the First Wisconsin Na 
tional, who has been commis 
sioned a first lieutenant in the 
Army Air Corps. 

Mr. Hauser is an Institute 
graduate and a past president 
| of Milwaukee Chapter. 
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Prepares Set of 
Bank By-Laws 


Work of National 
Bank Division 


The National Bank Division 
of the A.B.A. announces the 
completion of a specimen set 
of by-laws for national banks, 
in response to many requests 
received from banks. 

“Although it is realized that 
the rules of conduct for one 
bank would not be entirely 
satisfactory for all others,” 
says the Division, ‘‘all national 
bank by-laws have certain fea- 
tures in common—they must 


be consistent with the articles | 


of association and can point 
the way to the performance of 
only such acts as the national 
banking laws and regulations 
require, and such further acts 
as are incidental to the exercise 
of powers conferred by the 
statute. ‘‘ Therefore, these by- 
laws are offered not as a docu- 
ment meeting precisely all of 
the many requirements of any 
bank, but rather as an example 
or guide.” 

Copies are available upon 
request. 

The National Bank Division 
expects to release early in No- 
vember its analysis of earnings 
and expenses of national banks, 
by states, for the year ending 
June 30, 1942. 

This analysis includes a 
breakdown showing the per- 
centage of gross earnings re- 
ceived from various income 
sources; percentage of ex- 
penses charged to operating 
expenses; percentage of gross 
earnings expended in bank op- 
erations; losses less recoveries 
on loans, securities and bank 
properties. 


| Wartime Finance 


Legislation Guide 


tion Committee has prepared a 
bulletin containing suggestions 
on wartime finance legislation 
as a guide to state association 
legislative committees during 
the sessions of 44 state legisla- 
tures this Winter and next 
Spring. 

Among the measures pro- 
posed by the committee is a 
bill to permit state banks and 
trust companies to possess the 
same powers as national banks 
in connection with war financ- 
ing; a non-member Federal Re- 
serve bank statute to prevent in- 
jurious credit expansion or con- 
traction; and a uniform bank 
holiday transaction statute. 

The committee, headed by 
Carl K. Withers, president, 
Lincoln National Bank, New- 
| ark, N. J.; also has available 
| revised statistics on state and 

local property taxes for use in 
| connection with the slide film 
“National Bank on Wheels.” 


| The A.B.A. State Legisla- | 


A.B.A. State Vice-Presidents Are 
Appointed by President Heming way 


State vice-presidents of the 
American Bankers Association 
have been appointed for the 
year 1942-43 by President 
Hemingway. 

Ten of the appointees are 
newcomers to the A.B.A.’s ros- 
ter of state vice presidents. 
They are: Iowa, Richard R. 
Rollins, vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Company, Des Moines; 
Kansas, A. W. Kincade, presi- 
dent, Fourth National Bank, 
Wichita; Minnesota, N. A. 
Welle, cashier, Arlington State 
Bank; New York, Frederick V. 
Goess, president, Prudential 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn; Ohio, 
A. C. Johnston, president, 
Kenton Savings Bank; Oregon, 
J. B. Booth, vice-president, 
Benton County State Bank, 
Corvallis; South Carolina, 
L. M. Milling, vice-president, 
The South Carolina National 
Bank, Columbia; Texas, D. T. 
Ray, vice-president and trust 


officer, First National Sank, 
Houston; Vermont, Stetson C. 
Edmunds, treasurer, Rutland 
Savings Bank; and West Vir- 
ginia, Hayes Picklesimer, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, [<ana- 
wha Valley Bank, Charleston. 

In other states, the state 
vice-presidents who served dur- 
ing the year 1941-42 have been 
reappointed. 


New Farm Ad Series 
for Banks Ready 


Four agricultural production 
newspaper advertisements have 
been completed by the Adver- 
tising Department of the 
American Bankers Association 
for the use of banks that pri- 
marily serve the farming dis- 
tricts of the country. 

Each is illustrated with a 
sketch with farm appeal. 


Clear Price Tags for Small Loans 


itive rate. Knowing only a | interest after each maturity | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


per cent, he has no means of | is made because neither the 


comparison except with the 
lenders in the licensed lend- 
ing group since they are the 


only ones who use this type | 


of denominator. Moreover, 


he must depend on the li- | 


|censed lender to compute 
_ his dollar charge and by and 
_ large borrowers do not resort 
‘to this precaution before 
| shopping. 
2. The rate charged the 
| borrower in terms of dollars 
is understood by him to rep- 
resent the full cost since he is 


expected to pay the loan on | 


| due date. No provision for 


borrower nor the lender expects 


| it to run after maturity. It is 


best at the outset of any such 
transaction to offer every in- 


and for getting out of debt, 


and stating a rate in terms of | 


anticipated delinquency is one 
of the most insidious prac- 
tices ever imposed upon society. 
Every borrower is entitled to 
know what additional costs 
he incurs if he does not pay 
as agreed and is entitled toa 
pro rata rebate on the un- 
earned portion of his loan in 
case of prepayment. 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


American Bankers Association 


1943 
Feb. 9-11 
York 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, New 


State Associations 


Nov. 11-12 Nebraska, Hotel 


Fontenelle, Omaha 


Dec. 
Arbor 


No banker should accept 
the standard method of ex- 
pressing small loan rates used 
by the small loan licensed 


| lenders. The fact that it rep- 
| resents an improvement over 
centive for prompt payment 


the practices of unlicensed 
loan sharks does not mean 
that it is a panacea. 

The banks of the nation 
are quasi-public institutions 
and have a definite respon- 
sibility not only to serve the 
public at the lowest possible 
cost, but also to tell the 
public the truth in such a way 
that it can understand what 
their charges will be for these 
services. 


9-10 Study Conference, Michigan, Michigan Union, Ann 


Other Organizations 


Nov. 16-17 National Association of Supervisors of State Banks, 
War Conference, Philadelphia 

Nov. 16-18 United States Savings & Loan League, War Con- 
ference on Housing and Savings. Palmer House, 


Chicago 


BANKING 


| 


THE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


September 30, 1942 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks .......°*s 
U. S. Government Securities. . . a" 
State, County and Municipal Sennsttien 

Other Securities . . .. 

Loans and Discounts 

Bank Buildings 

Accrued Interest 


Customers Liability Account of Acceptances . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . « 

Surplus and Net Profits 

Reserve for Contingencies 

Dividend (Payable October 1, 1942) 
Reserve for Taxes 
Unearned Discount and 
Acceptances . + + + « « 
Deposits. . 


$193,155,800.36 
330,891,777.52 
18,459,249.57 
41,133,263.45 
85,684,084.25 
2,750,000.00 
2,290,714.04 
903,307.54 


$675,268,196.73 


$14,000,000.00 
33,185,464.19 
3,079,104.59 
875,000.00 
2,588,340.05 
209,373.56 
1,727,837.25 
619,603,077.09 


$675,268,196.73 


EVAN RANDOLPH, President 
CHARLES P. BLINN, JR., Executive Vice-President 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


November 1942 
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Clear Price Tags for Small Loans 


WALTER B. FRENCH 


“The dollar per hundred discount. method of quoting 
small loan costs is the right way,” says Mr. FRENCH, 
deputy manager of the American Bankers Association, in 
charge of the Consumer Credit Department. 


“Good Borrowers” 


NHE interest of banks in small consumer loans is as 
old as banking itself. Character loans are by no 
means new to the commercial banks, and especially 
not to banks in small communities where the banker 
knows, by reputation at least, most of the people with 
whom he does business. Consumers, the great mass of 
them, like banks. They trust bankers and, where they 
have the choice of doing their consumer borrowing 
with banks or with special licensed lenders, many 
choose banks. 

It is for that reason that bankers must be sure that 
any legislation introduced to regulate the small loan 
business of banks must provide that good borrowers 
enjoy the lowest rate and that borrowers whose loans 
are difficult to collect pay at least a part of the extra 
expenses they create. This policy makes for the orderly 
liquidation of loans. It definitely discourages prolong- 
ing personal debt. 

The term “good borrowers”’ is intended to mean a 
complete cross-section of all needy borrowers in every 
walk of life regardless of the size of the loan. Banks 
generally are prepared to loan every applicant who has 
a willingness and an ability to pay, provided, of course, 
the purpose seems reasonable. 

In any legislation to regulate the small Joan business 
of banks, all forms of bank consumer lending must be 
recognized. Banks are not limited to personal cash 
loans. Many bank loans require insurance on mer- 
chandise or life, and legal fees. Many of the instalment 
loans made by banks are for business purposes. 

The small loan rate problem is twofold. First, there 
is the problem of how to state a rate to the prospective 
borrower either verbally or through advertising insuch 
a way that he will know the true and complete cost; and, 
second, there is a problem of how properly to compute 
a rate in order to legislate fair ceilings. This discussion 
is not concerned with the latter problem but rather with 
establishing a method by which the banks of the nation 
can express their charges for personal loans so that they 
will be most clearly understood by the public. 


Discount-in-Dollars Method 


THE discount method stated in terms of dollars per 
hundred (and not in terms of percentage) is the only 
method whereby the exact cost of a loan can be clearly 
understood and computed in advance by the borrower. 
That method is not deceptive or confusing as is the 
method of stating a rate in terms of per cent per month 
on declining balances. 
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Analyze the reaction of a borrower when he is offered 
a loan the cost of which is quoted in terms of per cent 
per month: 

1. The per cent itself-is vague because the borrower 
will probably understand that it represents a per 
annum percentage; consequently it is easy to resort to 
misleading advertising and misunderstanding. Even to 
reduce a loan to a per annum percentage, it is necessary 
for the borrower to multiply by 12, and if the loan is for a 
longer period than 12 months, he becomes even more 
confused as to its computation. 

2. Even if the borrower understands that 3 per cent 
a month is 36 per cent a year, he is still at a loss to know 
exactly how many dollars his loan will cost him. How 
many borrowers could compute the average cash em- 
ployed of a loan in the amount of $100 repayable in 12 
equal payments? To the expert the formula is simple, 
namely, on an equal monthly payment loan the number 
of months plus one, divided by 24 will give the percent- 
age of the principal outstanding for one year. Thus on a 
$100 loan the equivalent of 54.17 per cent of the $100 is 
outstanding for one year. Thirty-six per cent of $54.17, 
or $19.50, equals the cost of this loan. It reaches the 
point of absurdity to assume that more than one out of 
10,000 borrowers could or would compute the dollar cost 
on this basis. On any loan repayable in periodic instal- 
ments it is useless to quote a percentage rate whether 
per annum or per month simply because it does not and 
cannot tell the borrower how many dollars the loan 
will cost him. 

Analyze the reaction of a borrower when the cost of 
a loan is stated in terms of dollar discount per hundred 
in advance: 

1. The borrower knows that for each $100 he obligates 
himself to repay he will pay five, six, or whatever num- 
ber of dollars per hundred constitutes the quotation. 
He knows that from the $100 this amount will be de- 
ducted and that this will represent his total cost pro- 
vided he pays as agreed. The fact that he has the use of 
the entire net amount for the first 30 days and a regres- 
sively smaller amount for each 30-day period following is 
of no importance to him since the ordinary borrower 
borrows money for a specific purpose and, as far as he is 
concerned, he has enjoyed the full amount of the pro 
ceeds of the loan. The monthly payments thereafter 
constitute a budgeting plan for repayment. 


Dollars—-Not Percentage 


THE common denominator of a loan transaction is 
dollars, not percentage. The borrower does not pay his 
bills in percentage, nor receive his salary in percentage. 
nor pay his taxes in percentage. By knowing the dollar 
cost he is able to compare rates with other lending in- 
stitutions and receive the benefit of the lowest compet- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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“Put Your Money 
on Me... 


* 


I am Mrs. Sow. Among all the four-footed 
¥ farm animals I have the highest birthrate, 
(8) and my children come quickest to maturity. 
We make meat well-balanced between fat and 
protein to stick to the ribs of fighting men. Yet I 
address you, Mr. Banker, not for myself alone 
but for those other mothers of the food front, 
Mrs. Cow and Mrs. Hen. 

How much of eggs, meat and milk products 
we can bring forth is measured by the feed and 
the care Mr. Farmer can give us. He is short- 
handed. Good help is hard to hire at any price. 
If he can buy better, faster machines he can 
grow more feed for us. With extra speed to do 
his field work in a half-hour less, morning and 
afternoon, he can milk and care for several extra 
cows. That same hour gained will take care of 
two dozen hogs or a hundred chickens. 

There is not nearly so much new machinery 
as farmers need. That’s why it should go to 
those who need it most and will use it best, not 

. to those who may happen to have the purchase 
; price in hand. You can help by timely offers of 
loans to dependable producers. Other ways to 
help Mrs. Cow, Mrs. Hen and me are by loans 
on concentrates to balance our rations, on fer- 
tilizers and inoculants for the fields that grow 
our feed, on purchases of our hungry offspring 

by farmers who have surplus feed. 

* * * * 

This company believes that banks can render a vital 
service to country and clientile by loaning deposits to 
promote food production. Case dealers are in close 
contact with farmers, know their needs, and are ex- 
cellent judges of farming efficiency. They will gladly 


cooperate with you in finding proper places for food 
production loans. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE 


SERVING AGRICULTURE IN PEACE AND WAR 
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on the Farm Front 


This Nation has cause to be proud—cause for Thanksgiving. 
Farmers this year surpassed all records of crop and live- 
stock production for our military and domestic needs and 
those of our Allies. 


They were blessed with good weather but this achievement 
in reaching their goals is proof that our thanks should also go 
to the farmers themselves. They raised the crops we needed 
most in the greatest quantities. They won the battle of Food- 
for-Freedom in 1942. In their field of production they are 


entitled to hoist the “E”“ pennant. 


The Federal intermediate credit banks are proud of the 
record of agriculture and they thank the purchasers of their 
debentures which made it possible for them to aid in finan- 
cing the record-breaking production of Food-for-Freedom. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. LOUISVILLE, KY. ST. PAUL, MINN. HOUSTON, TEX. 
BALTIMORE, MD. NEW ORLEANS, LA. OMAHA, NEB. BERKELEY, CAL. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. WICHITA, KAN. SPOKANE, WASH. 


Information regarding Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 3) Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


FINANCING 
FOOD 
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